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Letters from the Mombors 


What Judges Do 


with the publications they read and 
rate is a moot question with some 
advisers and student editors. Now on 
the eve of the Fourth Annual Year- 
book Critique and Contest with every- 
one interested either putting the final 
touches on the copy before it goes to 
press or, for the more fortunate, look- 
ing with pride upon the completed job 
and hoping the judges will see the 
book in as favorable a light, we print 
a query received soon after the reports 
of standing in the Third Annual Criti- 
que (1937) and the reply of the judge 
commissioned to handle the inquiry. 
The figures and items referred to are 
those on the rating sheet or in the 
yearbook in question. That a con- 
scientious job is being done is evident 
from the judge’s reply. 
Pere 


The Letter 


“I am very anxious to get some in- 
formation on the publication of school 
yearbooks. I think that the score 
sheet used in the Contest is very in- 
adequate when it comes to the point 
of helpful criticism and suggestions. 
The judges point out very few of our 
shortcomings, and then score us third 
rating. 

“After my visit to the C. S. P. A. 
last spring I realized that our yearbook 
would receive a lower rating, but I 
hardly thought it would be given such 
a low score. 

“Now here’s the point: We must 
learn how to publish an annual accord- 
ing to the requirements of the C.S.P.A. 
or get out of the organization. I 
should like very much to have the list 
of medalist and first class ratings. 
*Could you send this to me? 

“I shall appreciate greatly any 
assistance that I can get from you or 
other directors of the C. S. P. A. at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

W. H.—N. C. 

*(Printed with entire list of ratings 


in the October Review—Ed.) 
re. 


The Answer 
The judge’s detailed reply follows: 


“I am inclied to agree with you in 
your criticism of the present yearbook 
scoring sheet. We all know it should 
be revised. Several suggestions for 
revisions have been made and they will 
be incorporated in the 1938 scoring 
sheet. 

“You fail to realize, however, that 
‘each book is compared with the others 
in its own particular class and is rated 
according to its relative standing with 


reference to the other entries.’ (See 
Ist paragraph, page 1, Yearbook Scor- 
ing Sheet.) 

“A study of the scoring sheet will 
give one a very good idea of what 
C. S. P. A. suggests for the contents 
and arrangement of the average year- 
book. (See paragraph 3, page 1, 
scoring sheet). The C. S. P. A. News- 
paper and Magazine Scoring Sheets 
used in March do provide information 
of the type sought by you. 

“A rechecking of the book makes 
certain facts quite evident. To begin 
with, the theme of the book is well 
planned and unified throughout. The 
Faculty Section is fairly well develop- 
ed. The modern annual, being a 
school book, should cover everything 
curricular as well as extra-curricular, 
that concerns the school. 

“it seems that the greatest weakness 
of your yearbook is its printing and 
engravings. There has been little if 
any makeready on any of the cuts. 
Tyre set to read full width of the page 
is much harder to read than when set 
in two columns to the page. Typog- 
raphers agree that 52 characters (2 
alphabets) in a line make for easy 
reading. Type as set on page 100 
counts approximately 86 characters to 
the line. Display heads on facing 
pages are not of uniform size, for 
example, see pages 168 and 169, also 
pages 161 and 162-163. The tone of 
ink is not uniform. The pages show 
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grays and blacks. 
accurate. 

“Most annuals allow class histories. 
But why is space allotted the “Last 
Will and Testament’ and the ‘Class 
Phophecy.’ These are usually given at 
class day exercises. Too much space 
is given to Humor. Space in annuals 
is too expensive to allow anything 
other than school news and life to fill 
the reading pages (plus of course the 
necessary title, introductory, division, 
and advertising pages). 

“Amateur pictures in the Snapshot 
section should be of the informal, un- 
posed, human-interest type of school 
life pictures. Photos should be clear 
and show subjects in action. 

“Many full page cuts have been 
made to print the long way of the 
page. Current practice in the position- 
ing of cuts demands that ALL cuts run 
the short way of the page so that turn- 
ing of book will be unnecessary. (See 
score sheet, page 5, VF). Lengthwise 
cuts appear on pages 10, 11, 12, 30, 88, 
90, 86, 98, 123, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
135, 137, 145, 155, 156 and 160. 

“In several instances the faces of 
seniors are not of uniform size, for 
example, see pages 34, 38, 41, 42, 44 
and 50. Senior photos (individuals) 
should be uniform in head size, back- 
ground, and finish. Individuals in 
many group pictures have not been 
identified. For example, see pages 145, 
156, 160, and so on. Likewise note 
the cuts on pages 150-151. 

“Many schools break up large Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, and Junior group 
pictures into 2 or 3 smaller alphabetical 
groupings of A-N, O-Z, or A-H, I-Q, 
R-Z. Pictures on page 151 should 
have been broken up into smaller sec- 
tions—many of the faces in the group 
are entirely hidden. The pictures on 
pages 121 and 123 would likewise have 
looked better if broken up into 2 
groups each and printed across the 
page. 

“When large groups are broken up 
into smaller sections, a cleaner, clearer 
picture results. A smaller group pic- 
ture makes identification of individuals 
so much easier. Remember that the 
high school yearbook becomes the 
treasured keepsake of the graduate. 
For that reason it should be so planned 
that every classmate can in later years 
be identified. Group pictures should 
show all faces clearly. The heads of 
those in the back row should come 
within 44 inch to 4 inch of the top of 
the cut and the bottom edge of the cut 
should cut across the chests of stu- 
dents in the front row. Show indivi- 
duals, not backgrounds. Cuts are too 
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The Elementary School Newspaper 


cAn Experienced Adviser Writes of Types, Aims and Methods and 
(Concludes With Finance and Circulation Problems 


‘By ANNA D. JENSEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


UPILS of the upper grades of the 
P elementary school are, generally 

speaking, in the adolescent stage. 
As such, they have certain traits and 
characteristics peculiar to this period. 
They are inventive, curious, gregari- 
ous, migratory; they seek the attention 
and admiration of others; they have 
a social urge to work and play in co- 
operation with others; they seek new 
experiences and sensations. 

During this stage of curiosity and 
invention, the child should be encour- 
aged to make discoveries for himself, 
thus making him more self-reliant. 
Whatever seems to awaken the interest 
of the pupils can be put to good use, 
especially if the activity can be corre- 
lated with some worthwhile goal. The 
migratory spirit can well be utilized 
through a well directed school pro- 
gram, thus tending to avoid truancy 
and a probable dislike for school. As 
reporters for a school newspaper, the 
pupils gather interesting information 
on excursions and field trips in connec- 
tion with social studies and nature 
study; on contests between athletic 
teams; on travels of members of the 
school; on trips to local print shops; 
on stamp clubs and other clubs; and 
on all the curricular and extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

Gregariousness can be used in the 
various phases of the school news- 
paper where pupils work in co-opera- 
tion with each other for the success of 
the paper. For the unsupervised gang 
spirit of this age can be substituted a 
well supervised educational unit—the 
school newspaper staff including the 
editors, the room reporters, business 
manager, advertising manager and the 
many other officers found on any 
newspaper staff. Love of approbation 
and desire for attention are likewise 
strong incentives for doing a school 
newspaper job well. They encourage 
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a worthwhile activity for the creative 
and imaginative minds. Creative mater- 
ials appearing in the school newspaper 
serve to interest and motivate other 
pupils to share their ideas with others. 
A certain sense of responsibility and 
good judgment is developed in work- 
ing for the success of the school news- 


paper. 
NE of the types of newspapers 


found in some of the lower 
grades of the elementary school is 
called the “hand edition.” This paper 
consists of short stories of the experi- 
ences of the children, news items they 
bring in and drawings by the pupils. 
This type is usually a room paper. It 
may be just one sheet with the stories 
written, typed or printed by the teach- 
er and may serve as material for read- 
ing lessons. After it has been read 
and discussed, it may be placed on the 
bulletin board for further reference. 
Its general appearance may be the 
same as a regular newspaper with 
headlines and columns, cartoons and 
sections for the items of a similar 
nature. 
In the first grade the room news- 
paper can be used in connection with 


Elementary publications have come 
to play such an important part in 
the activities of the C. S. P. A,, 
particularly in the last Contest and 
Convention, that this survey of the 
general practices and procedures re- 
lating to their production is made the 
lead story for this issue of The Re- 
view. Miss Jensen, who has had wide 
experience in the field of elementary 
school publications and is active in 
the work of the Chicago School Press 
Association, prepared this for delivery 
before that organization. Much prog- 
ress has been made in Chicago in 
recent years in giving the publications 
their proper place in the educational 


creative activities. After the pupils 
have finished making their projects, 
write-ups about the projects could be 
worked out and printed in the form 
of a newspaper by means of a primer 
typewriter and a mimeograph machine. 
Children would probably be more in- 
terested in reading from the paper 
than from a regular book or from the 
blackboard or a chart. In this way a 
love of reading could be inculcated 
from the beginning and some of the 
difficulties which pupils have with 
reading because they do not like it, 
may be avoided. 


Each room could have such a paper, 
but a school newspaper to which every 
room contributes, serves better to uni- 
fy the school and to teach the children 
co-operation, responsibility, judgment 
and tact. The room paper will, of 
course, contain personals about the 
pupils or items about the activities of 
that room, whereas a school newspaper 
would be of interest to the entire 
school and community. 


Then, too, for the school newspaper, 
reporters are needed to gather news 
items from the various rooms. These 
reporters get together and decide 
which items should appear in the news- 
paper. Contacts with pupils of other 
rooms and with people of the com- 
munity teach pupils co-operation and 
the value of working together in great- 
er numbers for the good of all. They 
get a great range of experience, learn 
the value of good judgment and re- 
ceive a certain sense of responsibility 
when working together in these larger 
groups. 


LF THE newspaper is to be for the 
entire school and not just for par- 
ticular grades and if the school has a 
mimeograph machine, the mimeo- 
graphed type of newspaper can be used 
very successfully. Such a paper usually 
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consists of several sheets stapled to- 
gether and may follow closely the form 
of a printed daily newspaper. A name 
pertaining to the school is generally 


chosen. The paper may have head- 
lines and columns. It may consist of 
many or few parts according to the 
needs of the school. The major parts 
are news items relating to the school 
and community, original stories and 
poems, riddles and cross-word puzzles 
contributed by the children. To this 
may be added cartoons and drawings 
relating to the various activities of the 
school such as baseball games, projects 
and stories. Some papers may also in- 
clude announcements pertaining to 
visits of prominent persons to the 
school, as well as notices of meetings, 
future plays and contests. 


For the mimeographed type of news- 
paper one of two reporters are usually 
selected from each room to gather the 
materials of their room and _ select 
those most suitable for the paper. The 
reporters may be chosen by the pupils 
or appointed by the English teacher 
who would be in position to select the 
pupils best qualified for the various 
jobs. The reporters must be polite, 
capable pupils, always on the alert for 
news that would help to make the 
paper interesting. A small subscrip- 
tion or sale price might be charged to 
help pay for the ink stencils and 
mimeograph paper. 


TH printed newspaper is to be 
found in larger schools, usually 
having eight grades or connected with 
a high school where printing is taught. 
The newspaper may be printed in a 
neighboring school or in a local print 
shop. In schools connected with high 
schools or near high schools where 
printing is taught, the printing of 
elementary school newspapers gives the 
high school students a worth-while 
purpose for learning to print and also 
an opportunity to be of service to the 
community. 

The printed newspaper, since it 
covers more ground, can be a more 
pretentious paper. It might have a 
front page for general news stories, a 
second page for editorials and other 
pages for feature stories, correspond- 
ence, humor, exchange columns, ad- 
vertisements, cartoons and other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

In publishing a school paper, care 
should be taken to see that the news 
items are really news at the time of 
printing. Articles should be written so 
as not to offend. They should be 
interesting, short, concise statements of 
events that readers will look forward 
to reading. The school newspaper 
should include news of the school and 
the community; creative work includ- 
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ing poems, music and short stories 
from the kindergarten up through all 
the grades; announcements of various 
club activities, and of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, together with 
news from the patrons and friends of 
the school. 


ae procedure in the production 
of the elementary school news- 
paper is known as “off-set” printing, a 
photographic process. There is no type 
to be set, nor cuts to buy. The news- 
paper in this form can be published at 
less cost than the printed paper. It 
can, also, be made more interesting to 
the lower grade pupils, because their 
actual contributions can be reproduced 
in their original form. 

Articles for the newspaper may be 
typewritten or handwritten. Sketches 
and drawings will appear as actually 
drawn by the children. This gives the 
pupils an incentive for doing their best 
work and noting improvement in their 
work. When they know that their 
contributions will be reproduced exact- 
ly as they have prepared them, they 
will strive to do their very best. When 
they see their work in print, they will 
see their own faults and try to correct 
them. The younger children will be 
proud to see their little stories and 
pictures in print and will want to buy 
the newspaper. 

Pictures, snapshots and advertise- 
ments which have been run elsewhere, 
as well as original art and creative 
music can be used. Articles for the 
newspaper are arranged and glued 
with rubber cement on dummy sheets 
furnished by the company that does 
the off-set printing. At the print shop, 
these sheets are photographed exactly 
as they appear. Typewritten materials 
photograph slightly smaller than they 
are, while pictures and handwriting are 
reduced to about half size. 

This technique makes possible fuller 
and freer expression of the work of the 
school, with added zest for the chil- 
dren who do it. 

A school newspaper, produced as 
described above, may properly become 
2 means of correlating in a new and 
closer way the work done in English, 
in art, in handwriting and creative 
music. It enables more students of all 
levels to participate in the publishing 
of the paper. 


we dpagrage newspapers vary accord- 
ing to the purpose the paper is to 
serve. The larger the school and the 
greater variety of activities carried on 
in the school, the larger and more 
varied the newspaper will be. The 
amount of news, the kind of news, ad- 
vertisements, features, etc., all help to 
determine the size, length and arrange- 
ment of news and columns of the 











school newspaper. The more import- 
ant items or features of the newspaper 
are placed on the first page, and those 
of lesser importance on the following 
pages. 

The size and number of pages and 
columns of the school newspaper will 
differ according to the number of 
items to be printed, and the cost of 
preparing and printing the paper as 
well as the facilities for doing so. For 
the average school, a paper of four 
large pages with an odd number of 
columns is the usual size. Some of 
the pages would have more columns 
than others depending upon the nature 
of the page. 

The headlines of the various items 
should be varied to attract attention 
and relieve the monotony of the pages. 
The drop-line, cross-line, pyramid and 
hanging indentation are the forms 
most commonly used in the school 
newspaper. In the drop-line type each 
successive line is indented. The cross- 
line heading goes straight across the 
column. When necessary to have more 
words or even statements in the head- 
line, the pyramid is used. The type is 
usually smaller in this form than in 
the drop-line or cross-line. For the 
hanging indentation, the first line be- 
gins at the left edge of the column and 
runs clear across the column, while 
each succeeding line begins in a letter 
or two from the edge. Then there 
are many special kinds of headlines 
used in the daily papers that the staff 
of the newspaper might want to learn 
about such as ‘streamers” for ‘‘Extras,” 
but for the general run of elementary 
school newspapers, knowledge of these 
would be unnecessary. 


7 school newspaper as an Eng- 
lish project should be under the 
direction of a press club if one exists 
in the school, and should be guided 
by a sponsor, or adviser, preferably 
the English teacher. The sponsor or 
adviser should supervise the paper in 
general and assign the various duties 
to the staff members; should read all 
materials for the school newspaper so 
that nothing that might offend appears 
and should set certain standards to be 
attained without supressing the origin- 
ality of the pupils. 

The members of the group should 
be divided into committees according 
to their abilities. For editors and 
assistants, competent pupils should be 
selected by someone who knows their 
abilities. Pupils who are popular with 
their classmates, but who have no abil- 
ity along journalistic lines, might be 
chosen if the pupils did the selecting 
without guidance. These pupils would 
not necessarity be adapted to school 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Little Rollo’s Special 
Tour Through the 
Publications Office 
Of the Philadelphia 


Normal School 


What He Sees--What He 
Says--What He Thinks 


‘By EDWIN W. KECK 


Editor Norms Flyer 


OR the next few minutes as you 
F read this page devoted to the As- 

sociated Teachers College Press, 
an affiliate of the C. S. P. A., your lit- 
fft guide will be Rollo. You see, he is 
about to conduct you on a tour 
through certain offices in the Philadel- 
phia Normal School, the oldest mu- 
nicipal normal school in the United 
States, founded in 1818. It has main- 
tained the highest journalistic stand- 
ing through the past fourteen years of 
its participation in the C. S. P. A. 
Rollo says it will be the last time in his- 
tory that he will be able to manage 
such a tour, for P. N. S. students are 
being transferred to Temple Univer- 
sity in June, 1938. Thus it is with a 
tinge of regret that he begins his jour- 
ney, and the first question asked of 
Rollo as he rounds up the party is, 
“What are the publications that are 
issued from these offices?” 


“There are really four different peri- 
odicals,” replies Rollo. “There is the 
medalist winning Norm; its supple- 
ment, the Norm Flyer, the professional 
Norm, and the school Handbook.” 

“Would you explain just what sort 
of periodical each constitutes?” asks 
a tourist. 


“Why, certainly,” offers Rollo. “I 
believe you might first be interested in 
the Norm, our official magazine. I 
could safely venture to tell you that 
the Norm is a byword around the 
Philadelphia Normal School. Its very 
name alludes to a history eventful in 
journalistic circles, especially when one 
considers the fact that it was judged 
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Philadelphia Normal—oldest municipal normal school in the United 


States—closes its doors in June, 1938. 
Schools of Education Division. 


The center and source of The 
The Norm and its adviser, Miss Elizabeth 


Rosengarten, would be sorely missed had they not builded so well—leaving 
behind them the strongly grounded Associated Teachers College Press. 


for the medalist group among the 
Teachers College magazines ever since 
it was established. Can you blame 
them for feeling just a ‘mite proud?’ ” 


EE of the touring party in 
terrupts with, “Say, Rollo, just 
why is it that the Norm has enjoyed 
such unusual success in its almost sev- 
enteen years of existence? Does it 
possess something that other magazines 
cannot acquire?” 


“The answer to that,” says Rollo, “is 
seemingly paradoxical. As is usually 
the situation among most work in 
school journalism, no one factor causes 
success, but rather, many things con- 
tribute in small measures. If we were 
to ask the staff this query, the answer 
would unanimously be the inspiration 
and guidance of Miss Rosengarten, 
faculty adviser. You see, she is really 
the culmination of ideal journalistic 
principles within herself. At the pres- 
ent time, she serves as an Associate 
Editor of The School Press Review, as 
well as a faculty member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Associated T. 
C. P. and chairman of the Teachers 
College Section for over a decade. Her 
qualification for the position of Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in P. N. S. is a 
further asset in her advisorship duties. 
Yes, I’d say the staff was correct in 
its nomination, but Miss Rosengarten 
herself wouldn’t—she never would! 
Her answer for the reason behind the 
Norm’s national standing could prob- 
ably be best expressed via the follow- 
ing words which comprise the foreword 


to the prose anthology number of the 
Norm in June, 1936. It read, 

“We have written this book—We, 
of the Normal School. Fifteen 
years of us have culled our wits to- 
gether to write you an anthology of 
prose. Here we have poured out 
our treasured gold of thought and 
feeling — our dreams — our songs. 
We have sung of many things— 
but the most of ourselves and of life 
as we see it. Youth ever sings in 
such a way. 


You will find us much the same 
throughout. Written over a period 
of years—we are yet possessed of 
a spirit of unity. Youth is the same 
wherever one finds it. We have 
sung separately. Yet our random 
notes on the keyboard of the years 
blend somehow to a harmony of 
thought. 

“Linger with us awhile. Have 
fellowship with us. We would have 
you read us that you may better un- 
derstand us. That we were—and 
are as you are. Return, if you will, 
again to these pages. It is our fer- 
vent wish that you shall find us al- 
ways a source of joy and inspira- 
tion.” 


<M AYBE,” Rollo continued, “the 
reason for the Norm’s contin- 
ued success is that the students who 
edit the publication are given the mo- 
tivation of surmounting a handicap, in 
that they are not permitted any ros- 
tered period to devote to this work. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The 
THE ADVISERS ASSOCIATION 


HE Columbia School Press Advisers Association, the 
title for the advisers division of the C. S. P. A., was 
founded at the Third Annual Convention in 1927 and 
its constitution adopted in May of that year by a group of 
advisers who felt that their problems, and the problems of 
all advisers, needed and deserved special consideration. 
Since that time a meeting has been held in March of each 
year in connection with the annual Convention of the C. S. 
P. A. and another in the autumn at Philadelphia arranged 
and conducted by the officers of this advisory group. 
Enough cannot be said to emphasize the value of this 
Advisers Association to the parent organization. Practi- 
cally every move made by the C. S. P. A., all the literature, 
the Aids to better school publications, the editing of The 
Review, the Convention program, the judging, score sheets, 
expansion into the several Divisions which now constitute 
the Association; all of these and more can be attributed to 
the wise counsel and advice, the untiring devotion and un- 
flagging zeal of those who through the years have been 
continuous and loyal members of the Advisers Association. 
Membership is open to all advisers to school publications, 
but at no time has it been refused to anyone who had an 
interest in this work. At times the membership has been 
small and the work limited because of this; in other years 
it has been large and much has been accomplished. The 
dues have varied from two dollars, including a copy of The 
School Press Review, to fifty cents, the present charge. Both 
membership and funds have to a large degree determined 
the amount of work which the Advisers Association has 
been able to perform. 


Editor Whites. 


Four 


The new Advisory Board now recommends and puts into 
force an optional plan whereby advisers may become mem- 
bers of the Advisers Association at the same time their pub. 
lications become members of the C. S. P. A. In a sense 
this transfers the responsibility for such membership from 
the individual to the school. After all, they have reasoned, 
few advisers receive compensation for their labors in the 
school press field; whatever they do is for the betterment 
of their publications, the arousing of wider interests among 
their staffs, the enhancement of the reputation of the 
school. Why not give the school an opportunity to show its 
appreciation by enrolling its publications adviser as a mem- 


ber of the C. S. P. A. A.? 


What does membership mean? And what is done with 
these dues? The Advisers Association has repeatedly in- 
sisted upon its right to a publication of its own even though 
the pages of The Review have been open to them at all 
times. This has taken the form of a mimeographed Bulle- 
tin, at one time, and mimeographed Yearbooks at another. 
In any event, the fees from dues have determined the num- 
ber, the size, and the frequency of these publications. That 
they have been appreciated and of value to the members 
has been repeatedly demonstrated. These materials, pre- 
pared by advisers, written from the advisers’ point of view 
and circulated among advisers, are a necessary adjunct to 


The Review and to the other publications and work of the 
C. S. P. A. 


While provision has been made on the 1938 Entry Forms 
for the Fourth Annual Yearbook Critique and Contest for 
the inclusion of the additional fee.making advisers mem- 
bers of the C. S. P. A. professional-advisory group and will 
also be a part of the 1939 Contest Entry Forms, it remains 
for the schools to decide whether or not they will extend 
the privilege of such membership to their advisers. It is 
our belief they will welcome the opportunity and that the 
Advisers Association will be able to make itself a deeper 
force in school press activities through the greater opportu- 
nity for service which an extended membership and a richer 
treasury provide. 


7 , vy 


THE NEW ADVISORY BOARD 


MMEDIATELY after the luncheon concluding the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A., the ad- 
visers who had been elected to office at the several 

Divisional meetings met to discuss important matters of 
mutual interest. They decided, with the Convention fresh 
in their minds, to meet in the near future to make plans for 
the coming year. A date two weeks later, March 26, was 
decided upon and the officers of the Advisers Association, 
the former presidents of that unit, the heads of the several 
Divisions and the Chairmen of the leading committees were 
invited to attend. 


Out of this meeting came a renewed faith in the aims and 
objects of the C. S. P. A. and a clarification of several of 
the important problems facing the school press of the en- 
tire country. It was a meeting of minds in that all phases 
of school publications work were represented as well as the 
manifold activities which have become the C. S. P. A. Evi- 
dent at once was the fact that an adviser no longer works 
as an independent in this field, but rather as a part of a 
press unit which may be local or national in character, or 
both, and that a publication is now viewed as much a part 
of the larger community as it is the product of the indi- 
vidual school. 
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I Met The President 


In Which a California Delegate to the Convention 
Attended a White House Press Conference 


By FRANK SHERWOOD 
Former Editor, The Russ, San Diego, Cal., Senior High School 


HEY’RE working on that gag 
ais about “I shook the hand of 

the hand of the hand that shook 
the hand of the President...” And 
I happen to be in the middle of the 
situation here. I was the lucky fellow 
who got to shake the hand of the 
President of the United States. 


It all came about in this way. San 
Diego High School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, from which I graduated in 
January, decided to send me to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
convention in New York in March. I 
made the remark that I would like to 
stop on my way back and visit the 
President’s press conference. Lt. Col. 
Harold Kayser, director of R. O. T. C. 
units, got wind of my statement some 
way; and through his National Press 
Club affiliations with Earl P. Godwin, 
president of the White House corre- 
spondents, he fixed it up for me to 
attend the conference on Tuesday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock as a visitor. 


With shaking knees I arrived at the 
west end of the White House, where 
the conference is held, at 3:30 o’clock 
and asked for Mr. Godwin. Mr. God- 
win had not arrived yet, the guard 
said. He motioned me to a seat. I 
was so frightened I sat there for ten 
minutes with my hat on before I re- 
membered my etiquette. Mr. Godwin 
came about a quarter to four. In the 
room there is a big, circular table. He 
told me to leave my hat and coat on 
the table. I was the first to do so that 
day. 

Mr. Godwin talked to me, asked me 
about myself, for about ten minutes; 
then the correspondents, 150 strong, 
began to pour in at five minutes to 
four. I then found why they all came 
late. They threw their hats and coats 
on the table—and mine was smashed 
on the bottom. If you came early you 
were bound to get your hat and coat 
ruined. 


A precisely 4 o’clock we were ad- 
mitted into an outer chamber, 
then a few minutes later we all scamp- 
ered into the President’s private office. 
He sits behind a fairly large flat- 
topped mahogany desk. On both sides 
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to the wall there were chairs; so that 
the correspondents couldn’t crowd 
around his desk, but could stand only 
in front of him. 


When I was there, the principal 
question of the day was: What about 
the Austrian situation? Hitler annexed 
Austria only the day before, and the 
correspondents were all wondering 
what attitude the government would 
take toward the crisis. One man asked 
the question, “Does America now 
recognize Germany’s annexation of 
Austria?” 


The President answered, “Strictly 
speaking, it does not. You see, accord- 
ing to international law, we must be 
informed of the consolidation by the 
Austrian ambassador, and the only one 
we have heard from is the German 
emissary. Therefore, Austria, in our 
eyes, is still an independent nation.” 


The railroad conference had been 
held earlier in the day so the corre- 
spondents were eager to find out what 
happened in regard to the fate of the 
rail companies. The President, how- 
ever, evaded the issue, saying only, 
“We're started, boys, and that was all 
I could expect.” 


ters might wonder how I was ever 
admitted to the President’s press 
conference, and am able to write about 
it. You may have heard of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s rule that only men who are 
representatives of daily newspapers of 
general circulation can be admitted. 
Famous magazines like the Post, Col- 
liers, and others, cannot send repre- 
sentatives. 


I write for the daily paper in San 
Diego, The Union, and as a repre- 
sentative of that paper, I was allowed 
to put down what I saw and heard. I 
would not have been admitted as a 
members of The Russ, San Diego 
High School weekly paper. 


Oh, yes, I almost forgot to tell you 
about my intimate conversation with 
the President. He and I are on the 
best of terms. When we shook hands 
at the end of the press confab, he said, 
“How are you, Frank?” I was scared 
stiff. Imagine the President. of the 
United States talking to me? I gulped 
and backed out of the room. That 
concluded my intimate visit with 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Notes and Comments... 


Credit for Jokes 


In one Teachers College publication 
we note a number of appropriated 
jokes. A few are credited but so in- 
definitely their source is unknown. The 
majority, however, are listed only as 
“Exchange.” We believe credit should 
be given where credit is due, even 
though we prefer humor to be original 
or remain off the page. 


e > ¢F 
Terrible Job! 


Another estimable weekly newspa- 
per, well written and doing a splendid 
job of covering the school, comes to 
us week after week with a world’s rec- 
ord for the worst rules that any printer 
can concoct. This master craftsman (?) 
must search his junk heap for all the 
odds and ends of frayed and worn 


rules he can find. The editors and 
advisers are doing their part, the stu- 
dents are supporting the publication, 
and the printer, paid well for a good 
job, is selling them out. In their date 
line on one issue we counted fourteen 
breaks in the rules, one gap of more 
than a quarter of an inch, three wavy 
spots (as if the printer’s conscience 
was bothering him), and two bent 
ends. The two boxed ears had eight 
wide-open corners—two of them open 
1/16th of an inch—one wavy section 
and four nicks in the outside, heavy 
rule, three waves, 17 breaks, all open 
corners including one of 1/16 and an- 
other of more than 1/8 inch, in the 
inside hair line rule. Can you beat 
that record? And the tragedy of it is 
that it is one of the issues submitted to 
the Contest judges! 





Postry of the Month... 


ROM the pages of The Gleam, 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
comes the poetry for this issue of The 
Review. These were selected by Sis- 
ter Letitia Maria and the staff of her 
magazine. 
Doorways 
Doorways of the poor 
Beyond whose threshold 
Pain has its abode; 
Where courage high, and bleak de- 
pair 
Battle for mastery. 


Factory doorways 
That vibrate 
With the hum of industry; 
Gateways of security 
In economic stress. 


Doorways of home 
That welcome to content, 
To love which, though it understand 
or not 
Is always quick to greet 
Our coming in. 


Doorways of church, 
Portals of peace 
That lead to the presence 


Of God Incarnate. 


Doorways of school, 

Dignified, strong, 

That mark the entrance 

To halls, gay with youth, 

Where under guidance, noble and 
true, 

Our vision lifts, not forgetting the 
beauty 

That lies around us. 

Here is the place 

Of friendly voices, of high ideals. 

Where are learned best 

Meanings—of suffering, of joy, 

Of work, or home, 

Of God. 


—Marie Louise Stanton, 38. 
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Comes Mars 
The shining dove of peace, 
She of the snowy wing, 
Has fled from us, 
And, with her, light. 
Now shadows find us; 
Spiked helmets rise 
To greet the dawn 
Of bursting shells, 
Of clouds hung grey. 
Gay manly youths 
Dream dreams of adventure 


Sing songs of fire. . . 


Toes point! Forward march! 
Guns to shoulders strong 

Soldiers step with rhythmic strides, 
Pawns on a chessboard of hate. 


—Dorothy Seng, ’38. 


While Mortals Sleep 
Soft through the trees 
A gentle breeze 
Low dips and sways 
"Mongst flowers plays; 
Sweet perfumed dew 
Gives nature’s cue, 
The elves awake 
To blossoms take. 


All grouped in sets 
In violets, 

They gaily glance, 
Sing, skip and dance; 
They laugh in glee 
Quite mirthfully 
And, too, speak low 
With hearts aglow. 


Small bluebells hold 
The flutes of gold; 
Soft petals fall 
To cover all. 
But streaks of day 
Steal on the way! 
First call of dawn 
Finds fairies gone! 
—Kathleen O’Donnell, ’39. 
6g 2 
’Pon My Soul 
Down to the river 
Where ships are afloat, 
We go a-riding 
On the ferryboat. 
This seems strange 
To some folk that I know, 
But I am happy 
When the ferryboats go. 


There aren’t any waves 
To make the boat roll, 
But I wish, indeed, there were— 
’Pon my soul! 
—Teresa Nowlan, °38. 
a. ae 
Rippling River 
Rippling river! 
Staying never, 
Whirling, rushing, flowing ever, 
Growing deeper, broader, swifter, 
Going on through rain or sun, 
Laughing, for it’s lots of fun; 
Under bridges, over dams, 
Racing with gay creeks and streams, 
Swirling, gushing, halting never, 
Rippling river! 
—Rosemarie Smith, 39. 
i Me 
Before the earth was ever made, 
The Lord all joy possessed; 
Yet even in His ecstasy 


One yearning filled His breast. 


So boundless was the joy He felt 
It split itself apart— 
He could not keep it to Himself 
And so, He made—your heart. 
—Margaret Naab, ’39. 


Art, Adult Education 


Featured 


The Hershey Broadcaster, monthly 
newspaper published and printed by 
the M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High 
School, Hershey, Pa., recently pub. 
lished an art students’ supplement and 
an adult education review. Art educa- 
tion is an outstanding feature of the 
Hershey schools, the program having 
won state-wide recognition. The sup- 
plement consisted of four full-size 
pages, the first being printed in brown 
and black, the others in black, carry- 
ing thirty-six linoleum block prints, 
captioned with the title, name and 
grade of the artist. Without attempt- 
ing an artistic appraisal, for the edi- 
tors of The Review do not pose as art 
critics, it can be said that rarely has 
such clear, mature, well-planned, well- 
cut material come to the C. S. P. A. 
office. Everyone connected with the 
project deserves high commendation 
for the part he played in it. The 
“Adult Education Review” section pre- 
sented a difficult topic for school edi- 
tors, but it was well handled and@ illus- 
trated. A “Vocational School News” 
department, not featured, yet stands 
out as a department whose acquaint- 
ance it is well worth cultivating. 


oO 


MIMEOGRAPH 
HEADLINE SCHEDULE 


To bring system and order to their 
publication, Mary Ann Rautio, editor- 
in-chief, and William Sundell, adviser 
to the Aurora Borealis, a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper at the Aurora, 
Minn., High School, have devised a 
headline schedule which meets every 
need of their publication. Believing 
“that most mimeographed publications 
could improve themselves by use of 
some similar plan,” the authors en- 
listed the aid of Miss Beatrice Peter- 
son, their commercial instructor, and 
began their campaign for a better pa- 
per at home. The schedule provides 
thirteen headline arrangements, indi- 
cating the letter widths, number of 
lines, whether to be used high or low 
on the page and the numerical desig- 
nation of the type face. 

——o 


Capital District’s Rules of Style 
The Capital District Press Associa- 


tion comprised of publications in and 
about Albany, N. Y., has issued an 
eighteen page 8’ by 11, mimeo- 
graphed “Rules of Style for School 
Publications”, prepared by Adolph J. 
Schabel, Schuyler High School, Al- 
bany, and carrying a regulation copy- 
right. 
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Experience Goes To Work After Graduation 


‘By CATHERINE HAYDEN JONES 


Adviser, The Bluebird, 
Julia Richman High School, New York, N. Y. 


O MATTER what career you 

follow, the fact that you have 

been on your school paper or 
magazine will always prove a valuable 
asset. 

For some years now, I have enjoyed 
the twinkle in a business man’s eye or 
the reminiscent smile of a lawyer when 
he recalls his high school days as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief or Circulation Manager. 
And so, when I was asked to prepare 
this article, I wrote to some men 
and women in various walks of life 
asking them to tell honestly what good 
their publication experience in high 
school has done for them or what they 
thought of it as training for others. 

Probably the most outstanding ex- 
ample of a high school editorial friend- 
ship which carried over into later years 
was that of Henry Robinson Luce and 
Britton Hadden, the founders of Time 
Magazine. Here are letters from Lib- 
erty, Scribner’s, The Atlantic Monthly, 
Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, Har- 
per’s Bazaar and Vogue. Training in 
writing gives the discipline which the 
printed page imposes upon him who 
writes it... that is, accuracy, no waste 
of time or space; it teaches the art of 
omission, it gives an opportunity for 
an expression of ideas. People who 
wish to enter journalism, politics, ad- 
vertising or allied fields cannot begin 
early enough to train themselves in 
presenting facts in a clear and interest- 
ing written form. 


UPPOSE that you are an actor, 

you might want to write a letter 
to The Times. Burgess Meredith is 
one of the many people of the theater 
who at one time edited a school paper. 
Suppose you are a mother . . . one of 
my former literary editors tells me 
publication work taught her how not 
look impatient no matter what she felt. 


Working on the business end of any 
publication teaches you to deal with 
facts and make them mean something. 
Perhaps later it will help you to han- 
dle a home budget, or the appropria- 
tion for a national campaign. 

Circulation teaches salesmanship, 
confidence, the importance of finishing 
a job and improving constantly on past 
performance. 


Advertising and publicity show you 
how to work with people and for them. 
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This is a timely article which may 
answer a number of questions in the 
minds of high school editors as they 
prepare to relinquish their posts and 
step into new and strange territory. 
They are at a loss for a time as they 
seek to put their experiences to work. 
Ingenuity and resourcefulness come 
into play and from the flux will come 
the outstanding publishers, writers and 
newspaper people of tomorrow. 


They give you a sense of responsibil- 
ity. A young magazine executive 
writes: 


“I became editor of my school paper 
only after I had been in previous years, 
first assistant advertising manager, then 
circulation manager and assistant edi- 
tor. Actually I was the publisher of 
a magazine with four thousand circula- 
tion. I was responsible, not only for 
the editorial content of the Oracle, 
but for its own liabilities as well—the 
art work, the printing, the binding, the 
distribution and so on. And then, too, 
as I was charged with balancing the 
Oracle’s budget, I had to be responsi- 
ble for the Oracle’s assets. 


“I am now assistant to a well known 
magazine publisher, working very 
closely with him. It is rather a unique 
job, for I am dealing not alone with 
the editorial content of the two-class 
magazine which we publish, but with 
our publishing policies, our relations, 
our circulation both news-stand and 
subscriptions, our press, our advertis- 
ing department and the various other 
ramifications of the business. 


“Now instead of dealing with one 
magazine of four thousand circulation, 
I am dealing with two magazines, one 
of one hundred and fifty thousand cir- 
culation, the other of over two hun- 
dred thousand circulation. Now, in- 
stead of being concerned with a few 
hundred dollars a month intake in ad- 
vertising space, I am concerned with 
many times this amount; instead of a 
staff of fifteen there are scores of peo- 
ple to work with—and so on. But, 
relatively speaking, my situation in 
1925 was almost the same, except that 
now I am making my living out of the 
magazine business, whereas then I was 
editing a school paper for the fun of it. 


“From all this there is one obvious 


conclusion to draw, which conclusion 
answers the question you ask, namely: 
How did my high school publishing 
experience benefit me and thereby suit 
me for actual publishing work in later 
years? 


“This is how: In high school I had 
rudimentary training in almost every 
elemental phase of magazine publish- 
ing. This training was, so to speak, 
under fire because of our responsibil- 
ity was respectively no less then than 
it is now. The training that I did re- 
ceive was in its way as rigorous as that 
I am receiving now, and it prepared me 
to meet problems. 


“Most important, my high school 
training showed me the simplicity of 
the fundamental problems of the pub- 
lishing world and the ease with which 
they could be overcome, if the right 
thinking were employed.” 


I have letters from the publicity di- 
rector of Rockefeller Center, from a 
statistician, an accountant, a_ sales- 
woman, whose messages in summary 
seem to read: 


“Working on your school paper 
helps you to become familiar with 
other people’s problems, and to look 
upon other people not as isolated in- 
dividuals, but as dependent members 
of a complex society. You are train- 
ing yourself for a world in which co- 
operative effort is more necessary than 
ever before.” 


——————_O0 


The Cover Photograph 


Selected by the judges of the Year- 
books as one of the outstanding illus- 
trations in the 1938 Critique and Con- 
test group is the photograph used on 
the cover of this issue. Mr. Earl N. 
Johnston, Adviser to The Log, year- 
book of Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., writes, “This picture 
has attracted a great deal of attention. 
It was taken from the inside of our 
Community Center building across the 
Williston Pond with Mt. Tom in the 
background. Mt. Tom is nationally 
famous. It is one of the highest points 
in the Mt. Holyoke Range and is par- 
ticularly interesting for its extensive 
outlook. It is a long-time famous 


Williston landmark.” 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ELECTED. from a large number of school newspapers 
by Miss Anna L. Morris, adviser to the Blue and White 
News, ‘West York, Pa., High School, and the members 

of her staff, are the editorials for this issue. Unfortunately, 
there is not sufficient space to print the entire selection 
which represented in topics, geographical area and publi- 
cations an ably chosen cross-section of the school newspaper 
field. 

ae ee i 
Will the Alumni Association 
Continue? 

“United we stand, divided we fall!” The early colonists 
realized the importance of this statement in the building 
of this nation. So should the Alumni Association consider 
seriously the significance of its meaning before disbanding 
its organization. It has been said that a school is as great 
as its alumni. It is judged by its alumni. West York’s 
Alumni have functioned for a quarter of a century. The 
master clock in the office, a piano, scenery equipment, lov- 
ing cups and awards to seniors, pictures, books for the 
library and athletic equipment are among the many con- 
tributions that it has made to the High School. It is not 
alone for these material things, but for the encouragement 
it has given high school students, that the alumni associa- 
tion is remembered and appreciated. Is this organization’s 
fine support of its Alma Mater to cease when the curtain 
rings down on “Polishing Papa?” 

—The Blue and White News, West York High School, York, Pa. 
ed. Me 

After Graduation 

What Are You Going to Do? 


“What are you going to do next year?” 
ners comes these words. 


From all cor- 
From underclassmen and other 


graduates, comes the question, “What are you going to do 
after you’re out of school?” 


What is there to do? Years ago students had something 


to depend upon. Now there are so many people and so 
few positions that students don’t know what to do. Most 
of us today are in doubt whether to go to college or to find 
work. Some of us are not prepared for positions in busi- 
ness, believing college will decide that for us. Others who 
are enrolled in business courses are all too well aware of 
the hundreds who return home each night with burning feet 
and eyes tired from searching the “help wanted” columns. 
Upon graduating we will have to adjust ourselves to an 
entirely new and different world. We don’t want pity. We 
are truly thankful that our eyes have been opened in time. 
We don’t know the answer to “after school, what?” But 
it is up to us to find that out. 
—The Hi-Liner Herald, Valley City High School, Valley City, N. D. 
ek ses A 


Rededicate To Peace In His Season 


“War, war, war!” This is the headline that is appearing 
in every newspaper today as Japan and China continue 
their bloody battle in the Orient, and as the tragic “broth- 
ers’ war” in Spain goes on with untold destruction of hu- 
man life and property. These battles are tragic in another 
sense, too, as you think of the approaching blessed season, 
Easter. 

More than 1,000 years ago Christ was born, the one great 
Prince of Peace. Yet after all these hundreds of years in 
which mankind has been taught by Him to live in peace, it 
still goes to war. 

Mankind would do well to pause and rededicate itself to 
peace—in His season. 

—The Ah La Ha Sa, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
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Business Conditions Change, 
But Ability Is Still Basic 


“It isn’t what you know; it’s who you know.” 


Two decades ago in the worlds of business, skill and 
labor, this statement would have been condemned as blas- 
phemous. The speaker would have been branded as no- 
good, corrupt, and unfair. Then, a man was as good as 
he proved himself. The best man invariably secured the 
best position. 


Now, after a period of economic and labor revolution, 
revelation and reorganization, this adage and the situation 
that accompanies it are taken for granted. Ambition and 
ability are no longer the first items considered when a posi- 
tion is in the offing. If a man wishes to obtain even the 
smallest position with a barest living wage, he must have 
some kind of a “pull,” some “in,” some definite social con- 
tact with his future employer. 


“Social skill” first came to life in politics. It wasn’t long 
until “pull” was a by-word in business. Since then the reci- 
procal philosophy—“you help me, and I'll help you”—has 
almost completely dominated all competitive fields. 

Because of this situation, the beginner is very likely to 
become discouraged when he discovers what faces him. 


If this were true, preparation would be futile. However, 
ability is still the first essential to success. Unless position 
is inherited, social prominence can be obtained only by 
achievement. Achievement is never without ability. Ability, 
in turn, is always preceded by preparation. 


While at first glance this “system” seems completely de- 
tached from native ability, on closer inspection it will be 
discovered that success still hinges on skill and knowledge. 


It is what you know—and who you know. 


—The Lincoln News, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washingtcn. 


.- 
Can You Kill an Elephant? 


Safety—it’s a prosaic word, isn’t it? 


It doesn’t call up visions of adventure in far-off lands— 
pearl diving at Hahaiti—elephant hunting in the Congo— 


It doesn’t make us think of a tropical orchid gleaming in 
the jungle night—violets peeping through the heather in 
England—the gleam of a Riff’s knife between his teeth as 
he charges across the Sahara sands—a softly ruffled lake 
of blue among Scotland’s hills— 


It’s true—safety doesn’t make us think of any of these 
things—or any of the other things that make our lives beau- 
tiful and catch us up and away on a wave of fancy that is 
exquisite because it is only fancy—and “never happens 
here.” Yes, it’s very true that safety is indeed a prosaic 
word without romance or glamor or wings. . . 


Yet we must realize that with crushed and broken bodies 
—results of reckless, careless driving such as is common 
along the highways of the country today—people’s dreams 
are shattered, and often stilled forever. 


We want to keep our dreams and we want other people 
to keep theirs, too. 


Safety—that prosaic word—is our means of doing so. 


—The Iraan Broadcaster, Iraan High School, Iraan, Texas. 
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Prints Own Rotogravure 
Supplement 


Jefferson News of Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke, Virginia, presented 
its subscribers a four page pictorial 
section done in “rotogravure” style 
when a press donated last April by the 
president of the Stone Printing Com- 
pany, a local concern, had been over- 
hauled and put in working condition. 
The whole school helped to put the 
press in order. It had been out of 
commission for a long period of time. 
The vocational department did the me- 
chanical work, the printing classes 
mixed and poured the cement floor 
and set the press; the electrical depart- 
ment installed the motor, the wood- 
work and metal classes made new parts 
and the tapes were sewed by the sew- 
ing classes. The editors of The News 
plan other supplements in the near fu- 
ture with no additional costs to the 
subscribers. 

In connection with the Printing Edu- 
cation Week program, the print shop 
classes cooperated with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild and ar- 
ranged an exhibit in two local stores 
for the week. Local firms loaned the 
materials which were arranged for dis- 
play by the school. 
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ADVISERS KNOW JOBS 


In last month’s Review we comment- 
ed on the use of journalistic methods 
in the popularization of educational re- 
ports, particularly referring to reports 
by two superintendents and one prin- 
cipal. Now we learn that one which 
was highly commended was handed to 
an adviser after months of intermin- 
able delays higher up and that she or- 
ganized the material, planned the lay- 
out and turned the book over to a 
printer in two weeks time! We have be- 
lieved always that the value to the 
school and the administration of the 
publication, its advisers and its staff 
has never been fully appreciated. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE ISSUES 


Who has a Golden Jubilee Issue of 
his school publication on hand? Miss 
Mary E. Murray, adviser to The Alco- 
hi Mirror, Allegheny High School, 
Cumberland, Md., is working on her 
anniversary magazine and would like 
to borrow some outstanding examples. 
She promises to return them after her 
issue goes to press. Advisers faced with 
similar problems can appreciate her 
position. Now is the time for all good 
advisers to lend their aid to the cause. 
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A New Poet Arrives 





Helen Margaret Howard 


ELEN MARGARET HOWARD, 

an assistant departmental editor 
on the Wilmington, Delaware, High 
School News, has broken into print 
professionally. Two of her poems, 
“Summer Wish” and “Friendship,” 
have been accepted by the Pirates Press 
of New York, for their anthology, 
“America Speaking, Please!” which 
came off the press December 10, at 
$2.00. Two other poems, “Willow” 
and “Dream About a Tree,” are to be 
included in “Poems of Trees,” a Sid- 
ney Lanier Memorial, Volume VI. 


Helen hitched her wagon to a star 
in the land of pen-and-ink when she 
was nine years old. It was then that 
she wrote her first “book” in a compo- 
sition tablet. She also has talent in 
art, and it was through an illustrated 
booklet of her poems that the Wil- 
mington poet, Jeanette Slocomb Ed- 
wards, became interested in her, and 
offered to give her instruction. When 
she graduates from high school, Helen 
intends to take up journalism, and 
later on she hopes to illustrate her own 


books. 


Rating Correction 


The Lincolnian, Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School, Portland, 
Maine, has been raised from sec- 
ond to first place in the Ele- 
mentary Mimeographed Maga- 
zine group through the discovery 
of an error in addition of the 
score. 





Western Maryland 
Holds Conference 


The first convention of the newly 
established Western Maryland Press 
Association was held in late January at 
Allegheny High School, Cumberland, 
Md., with the Alcohi Mirror acting as 
host. Miss Mary E. Murray, adviser to 
the Mirror, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. 

Eighty-nine editors, staff members, 
advisers and school principals were 
among the delegates from seven 
schools represented at the convention. 
The speaker at the general meeting was 
Mr. Frank Lee Carl, local newspaper- 
man and Associated Press correspond- 
ent, who told of his fifty years as a 
journalist. The luncheon meeting was 
held at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, 
wheer Mr. William L. Geppert of the 
Cumberland Daily News urged the del- 
egates to avoid copying established 
standards to to develop their own per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. Arthur F. Smith, Principal of 
the Lonaconing, Md., High School, in- 
vited the Association to hold its next 
meeting at that school. 


BYER’S ANTHOLOGY 


“Unto The Hills,” a forty-page book 
“sponsored by the English Depart- 
ment, illustrated by the Art Depart- 
ment .. . handset and printed by the 
boys in the printing classes,” carries 
eighty-four contributions from eighty- 
four pupils as the fourteenth annual 
anthology of verse and essays of the 
Byers Junior High School, Denver, 
Colorado. Sponsored by Miss S. Lil- 
lian Symon, the attractive booklet has 
a linoleum block print in black on a 
silver cover with a photographic illus- 
tration as the frontispiece. 

Such volumes are an incentive to 
good writing, the basis or justification 
for all school press work, and form an 
impressive collection of the best 
thought of the student body preserved 
in permanent form for future refer- 
ence. 


———o 


NAME CHANGED 
The National Mimeograph Paper 


Association has changed its name to 
the National Duplicated Paper Associ- 
ation according to an announcement 
by Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Chairman 
of the Association. It was done “be- 
cause of the demand for a greater 
scope of activity for schools and dupli- 
cating supply companies. .” 
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Little Rollo’s Special Tour 


(Continued from Page 3) 


It is indeed commendable that work of 
such fine caliber is achieved in spite 
of this obvious lack of time. The edi- 
tors are selected by the students them- 
selves and I am told that the selection 
of these leaders for reasons of poten- 
tial ability has been so accurate in past 
years that 90 per cent of all students 
receiving the Baker Memorial Award 
have served as Norm or Norm Flyer 
editors. This award is given at P. N. 
S. for students possessing the highest 
scholarship standing, character, and 
rendering the greatest service during 
the year.” 

“Possibly another reason for the 
quality of the written expression that 
is always present upon the nages of 
the Norm is the persistency and pa- 
tience in the student writing. The 
first contribution is rarely accepted as 
final; many revisions and proofread- 
ings take place before it is even ready 
for acceptance by the editors. Even 
then, it is only the best that are for- 
tunate enough to be printed,” added 
Rollo. 

Someone asked, “How often is the 
Norm published during a year?” 

“Four times per year,” answered our 
guide Rollo, “and one of these is 
usually a professional Norm.” 

“What is that?” asked an unin- 
formed tourist. 

“Well, the Professional Norms are 
very unique,” replied Rollo, “especially 
when you consider that over 4,000 of 
the Professional Norms are sold in 
and about a school having less than 
400 enrolled students. The reason is 
that the content of these magazines is 
so useful in connection with teaching 
lessons that many teachers in service 
in the Philadelphia System purchase 
them readily. Since their initial pub- 
lication in 1932, the themes of the is- 
sues have been: 

“1932—Activity Program. 

““1933—Character Education. 

“1934—Individualization of Instruc- 

tion. 

““1935—Assembly Programs. 

““1936—Better Speech. 

““1937—Courtesy. 

“1938—Expression (comprising the 

scope of the first six).” 

“And what is more,” added Rollo, 
our guide, “the themes chosen for the 
professiorfal issues have been tremend- 
ously influential in establishing educa- 
tional standards throughout the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. I'd say, ‘the 
Press scores again.’ ” 

“It certainly appears unfortunate 
that such a fine periodical must be dis- 
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continued when the Normal School is 
affiliated with Temple University,” said 
one observer. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Rollo, “although 
it is reported that Miss Rosengarten 
will attempt to continue publication of 
both this magazine and the Norm— 
possibly as an alumni project. We 
have our proverbial fingers crossed.” 

“What about this Norm Flyer, 


Rollo,” asked a sweet thing in blue. 


CC P UNTIL the Convention Is- 

U sue of this past March, the 
Norm Flyer had all the appearances 
of its official status—that of being a 
supplement to the Norm. Thus it car- 
ried the usual magazine forms—titles 
and labels rather than headlines, few 
halftones, and a style parallel with 
that of the parent magazine. Owing 
to the desire on the part of the staff 
to inform the P. N. S. student body of 
the wonderful trip enjoyed at the C. 
S. P. A. Convention, two candid cam- 
eramen went along on this journey. 
Upon returning, they gathered the 
‘shots—made a 12x18 composite 
plate and the results printed in a real 
tabloid size Norm Flyer took the en- 
tire school’s fancy. 

“This will mean the editor will be 
allowed to keep the present size even 
though the cost is greater. Possibly 
one proposed issue during the term 
will be canceled to offset the possible 
deficit.” 

“How much work is necessary on 
such a paper as the Norm Flyer, 
Rollo?” 

“Plenty, and that is only half the 
story! There is only one scheduled 
period per week in which the staff may 
work and because of the fact that most 
things such as proofreading is done 
after school hours, English instructors 
have long since acknowledged the won- 
derful motivation for better written 
composition provided by performing 
this work. An efficient printing firm, 
one of the best in Philadelphia, is also 
instrumental in editing an accurate 
copy.” 

“Does your college have difficulty in 
selling its publication?” asked another 
tourist. 


NC. a chance,” came the answer. 
“Each student in the school has 
a semester budget of $2 which is the 
only money ever asked of him. A por- 
tion of this money automatically is ap- 
propriated to the Publications Commit- 
tee of the School—thus all money for 
printing expenses during the term is 


assured. The school handbook, which 


is the other publication printed at P. 
N. S., likewise costs the students noth- 
ing at the time of issuance. The psy- 
chological result is that there has never 
been found a stray copy of any Norm 
or Flyer that someone purposely threw 
away. They are considered of perma- 
nent value, I suppose.” 

“Is there ever any jealousy shown 
between the Norm staff and Flyer 
staff?” 

“No, and I’d say, on the contrary, 
many times there is chance for co-op- 
erative management and many students 
are members of both staffs. I also 
could point out the fact that quite a 
few former editors of each publication 
have married one another—do you la- 
bel that inharmonious? Then, too, as 
was the case just last month, there is 
an annual Norm Dinner at which time 
a great gathering of contributors and 
editors assemble to ‘talk over old times 
and rededicate the latest news.’” 

“If there are no more questions,” 
concluded Rollo, “I hope you enjoyed 
your brief visit to the Philadelphia 
Normal School (probably your last), 
and I hope you have realized two very 
important things: 

“1. It takes many favorable factors 
to produce a magazine as consistently 
fine as the Norm. 

“2, Journalism means more and 
does more for the individual delving 
into its realm than merely acquiring 
knowledge of the technical phases of 
printing. 

“Goodbye.” 


oO 


Letters From Members 


(Continued from Front Inside Cover) 


expensive to do otherwise. 

“Most prints are not uniform for 
reducing. Note that the cuts on page 
170 (eleven girls) and page 171 (ten 
girls) vary considerably. Are the faces 
of approximately the same size? Note 
the girl in the frot row, second from 
the right, and compare pictures for 
size. Compare the cuts on pages 160 
(16 boys) with page 162 (17 boys). 
Which looks the best? Why? Why 
has the background (school building) 
been painted out on pages 139, 170, 
171, and not on the other pages? 

“I have purposely gone to great 
detail in order that I might justify the 
rating given your book. I may have 
been too severe in calling attention to 
the many faults I observed but I know 
you are entitled to this detailed criti- 
cism and will be able to check with it 
when making up your 1938 copy. 

“Letters of criticism are welcomed. 
Only in checking against such criti- 
cism can I be sure that we have not 
erred in our judgment of certain 
yearbooks.” 


The School Press Review 





Books 


A NEWSPAPER UNIT FOR 
SCHOOLS, by B. J. R. Stolper. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 

32 pp., 35 cents 


York City, 1937. 
postpaid. 


The revised and enlarged edition of 
this Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, instructor’s 
pioneering in a familiar but maze-like 
field, has given us the results of addi- 
tional experiments in the study and 
reading of the daily newspaper, plus a 
bibliography limited to the study and 
questions under immediate considera- 
tion. 

“News sense, intelligent understand- 
ing of the newspaperman’s viewpoint, 
is taught through newspapers, not 
through textbooks,” states the prospec- 
tus. “A Newspaper Unit For Schools 
... sets forth briefly the practical steps 
which should result in making boys 
and girls news conscious. Absorbing 
their information from actual news- 
papers, they learn to write stories, 
heads, editorials; they learn about 
make-up, staff, and the importance of 
the news as against the importance of 
the news writer. They learn to pub- 
lish a paper strictly local in content 
and completely within their own school 
world.” 

This “unit” method has an appeal 
to advisers, particularly those who 
came into the school press field by way 
of the trial and error route. It would 
be an ideal situation if when the prin- 
cipal in a new school, or of a school 
which has no periodical, asks a teacher 
to organize a staff, collect materials 
and publish a paper, the newly-ap- 
pointed adviser could reply, “Of 
course, I'll undertake the study of the 
newspaper, or magazine, and of the 
needs and interests of our school, and 
at the end of the semester, or a year 
from now, start the publication.” 
Usually one is asked to start a publi- 
cation with little or no factual under- 
standing of the local situation from the 
student’s viewpoint and with little more 
than two weeks or a month to produce 
the first issue. We believe the Stolper 
plan of approach is a rational one. 


For teachers interested in a re- 
evaluation of local interests, in a re- 
study of the newspapers for their own 
and the staff’s good, for the correla- 
tion of news writing projects and 
classes with the daily press, for news 
views and new interests in an old sub- 
ject, the Unit is heartily recommended. 
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Books 


SCHOOLS, by William N. Otto 

and Mary E. Marye, Harcourt, 

Brace, New York-Chicago, 1937. 

412 pp., $1.48. 

“In preparing this book,” state the 
authors in their preface, “the aim has 
been to limit the text material and ac- 
tivities strictly to the high school class- 
room. It is assumed that the high 
school journalism course should not be 
vocational or professional ... the 
course should increase the student’s 
sensitiveness to his social environment 
and offer him the school paper as an 
organ for expression . . . thus to en- 
courage the student to express his ideas 
and to express them clearly and con- 
cisely is the fundamental purpose of 
any high school course in journalism. 
Other objectives . . . are secondary to 
the motivation of correct and clear ex- 
pression.” 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first deals with writing for 
the newspaper and includes chapters 
on the personal qualifications of the 
journalist, the journalist’s technique, 
the news story, headlines, sports, fea- 
ture and special stories and the edi- 
torial. 


The second section is headed, ‘‘Pub- 
lishing the High School Newspaper,” 
and its chapter headings are the story 
of American journalism, high school 
journalism organization and operation 
of a high school staff, copyreading and 
editing, page make-up, printing and 
proofreading, business management 
and advertising, and judging the re- 
sult. An appendix carries information 
usually found in a style book and the 
text concludes with a glossary of news- 
paper terms and a general bibliogra- 
phy. 

The division into two sections is 
commendable and the purpose as 
stated in the preface is in accordance 
with the best principals in the school 
press field. The authors, having had 
high school publications experience, 
Mr. Otto being listed at Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, and Miss 
Marye formerly at J. Sterling Morton 
High School at Cicero, Illinois, evi- 
dently experienced the shortcomings of 
the earlier journalism texts which were 
largely revisions of those used in de- 
partments and schools of journalism. 
Commendable, also, is the large num- 
ber of illustrations of front pages, 
headlines, stories and other items taken 
from the school publications them- 
selves. 

Regretable is the fact that while full 
mention is made of the work and jour- 
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nals of the National Scholastic Press 
Association and Quill and Scroll, no 
mention is made of the School Press 
Review or of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. We look upon a 
textbook as a book presenting all sides 
of the question. A book of this kind 
is not a place for advertising prefer- 
ences. How its bibliography could 
omit the School Press Review with the 
wealth of material which it contains 
in its thirteen volumes can hardly be 
explained by the compilers. Judging 
by our correspondence, the newspaper 
score sheets of the N. S. P. A. (in- 
cluded in the text), excellent though 
they are, have their critics just as do 
those of the C. S. P. A. Some men- 
tion should have been made of the 
latter. 

While the omission of these items 
could be nothing else than intentional, 
we find the book meritorious as a 
whole. Recently we received requests 
of a meticulous nature for a text to be 
adopted in two large southern cities, 
and it is this book that we recommend- 
ed. We believe that the publishers 
could correct these omissions when the 
text comes up for revision. 


oes 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGE- 

MENT, by Thomas F. Barnhart. D. 

Appleton-Century, New York, 1936. 

444 pp., $3. 

Most advisers and editors of school 
publications are beset with books on 
journalism which give excellent and 
intimate advice on how to publish any- 
thing from the smallest to the largest 
of dailies. They cry out against them 
and demand something “practical” 
from their own point of view. How- 
ever, it is a wise procedure to look 
into the workings of the professional 
press from time to time and Professor 
Barnhart’s book treats of a phase of 
journalism that in timeliness and cov- 
erage parallels the school publication 
field. Of particular interest to school 
publications people are the sections on 
advertising and circulation. They are 
replete with hints and suggestions 
easily adaptable to school needs. The 
advertising chapters carry numerous 
illustrations which make their several 
points clear. 

Ces <= 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

WORKBOOK, by Orval C. Husted. 

Published by the Author, Sand 

Springs, Okla., 1935. 99 pp., $1. 

“A compilation of projects, notes, 
stringbook and stylebook to be used 
to motivate a course in high school 
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news writing . . . written by a high 
school teacher for use in his own 
classes, and tried out two years before 
it was placed on the market,” is the 
able description of this handy volume 
for the student and instructor in news 
writing classes. 


This publication is more than a 
workbook; it is a complete introduc- 
tory course in journalism. The essen- 
tial facts are presented in brief and 
succint form. Then the student is sent 
hurrying to the daily paper he reads 
and knows so well to clip out the head- 
lines, leads, stories, editorials, and 
other forms of writing which substan- 
tiate the lesson. These are pasted into 
the Workbook in spaces provided for 
their reception and the result is a text 
elaborated and annotated by the stu- 
dent for his own reference and instruc- 
tion. 

While not labeled “lessons,” the ar- 
rangement of the text in this looseleaf 
notebook follows such a procedure, 
each item being complete in itself. 
Frequent and pertinent quotations, 
largely from contemporaneous jour- 
nalists and journalism instructors and 
authors illuminate the text. At the be- 
ginning of the book there are blank, 
three-column, pink pages for the stu- 
dent’s own writing in his school news- 
paper. They enable him to collect in 
the one place his published writing for 
the school year and make him the au- 


thor of his own stringbook in company 
with his other journalistic collections. 
At the end are thirty-six spelling les- 
sons, one for each week of the school 
year. The author maintains that they 
are not “the 720 spelling demons of 


the English language,” but . . . com- 
mon, every-day words the author has 
found misspelled in copy many times.” 
This would serve as a good introduc- 
tion to journalism for a beginner of 
any age and a good foundation for 
high school news writing and school 
publications work. It is practical and 
basic and commends itself to one try 
at least in every news writing course. 


FA Ee- 
PRINTING HANDBOOK FOR 

SCHOOL JOURNALISTS, by R. 

Randolph Karch. Published by the 

Author, Arsenal Junior High 

School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1937. 57 

pp., 50 cents. 

According to the foreword, “This 
booklet is in answer to the question of 
school publication sponsors and stu- 
dents: ‘What should I know about 
printing processes, printing terms and 
type?’ Anyone who has contact with 
printers or printing teachers should 
know something about the printer’s 
business. The workers on the school 
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publication should be conversant with 
his terms, so that he can speak to him 
in his own language. The printer nat- 
urally likes to please his customers, 
but many of them expect him to do 
the impossible. Sometimes they do not 
know what they want, they are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the printing pro- 
cesses to explain it. This little book- 
let, if read thoroughly and carefully, 
will help the sponsor and the staff 
members to acquire some knowledge 
of the manufacture of school publica- 
tions.” 

The text lives up to its claims. In 
nine chapters, the three processes (of 
printing), type set by hand, proving 
and correcting, mechanical typesetting, 
layouts and dummies,, printing from 
plates, kinds of printing paper, glos- 
sary of printers’ terms and samples of 
type faces, briefly and with profuse il- 
lustrations, the mysteries of the print- 
ers’ technique and the explanation of 
his language are made clear. Seven 
kinds of paper are used in printing 
the paper-bound handbook which is 
spirally bound. Each kind of paper 
is identified and this innovation adds 
to the value of the text as a whole. 

This is another “practical” aid to a 
better understanding of the mechani- 
cal side of school publications and a 
handy reference for those new to or 
long in that field. 


CF € 
JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS, by 
Charles Elkins Rogers. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, New York, Second Edi- 
tion, 1937. 354 pp., $2.50. 


A good many editors and staff mem- 
bers of school publications see only 
the daily newspaper and the monthly 
magazine as outlets for writing. They 
do not realize the many opportunities 
for writing that adult life will bring. 
Even those who go into business and 
professional fields will find that the 
ability to write well is an asset which 
stands on as firm and equal a founda- 
tion as some of their professional 
skills. Others, not desiring the rush 
of the daily paper, may feel their tal- 
ents are to be wasted. For them, and 
for the vocational counsellor, Profes- 
sor Rogers has opened up new vistas 
with his book on Journalistic Voca- 
tions. He reviews the status and in- 
dicates the possible openings in the 
publishing field, the editorial depart- 
ment of the daily newspaper—often 
overlooked—news agencies and syndi- 
cates, the community newspaper, the 
business press, the agricultural publi- 
cation field, the magazine, photog- 
raphy and art, advertising, circulation, 
publicity, free lance writing, women in 
journalism, radio and the labor press. 


This is a valuable book to have ina 
the school publications office or class- 
room as well as in the school library 
and vocational counsellor’s quarters. 

Also received: 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS, by 
Geo. C. Wells and Wayde H. McCal- 
ister. A. S. Barnes, New York, 1930. 
180 pp., $1. 

GALLANT, by Ruth Sawyer. D. 
Appleton-Century, New York, 1936. 
256 pp., $2. 

NATURE MAGAZINE’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENCE TEACHING, by E. 
Laurence Palmer, American Nature 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1936. 

SHOW ME HOW TO WRITE, 
(Penmanship), by Edith Underwood 
Conrad. A. N. Palmer Co., New York. 
Book One, 10 cents; Book Two, 10 
cents; Teachers’ Guide, 25 cents. 


Rhode Island Holds 
Third Annual Meeting 


More than three hundred delegates 
gathered at Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, on Friday, May 20, under the 
direction of Miss Helen M. E. Mce- 
Carthy, President and founder of the 
Rhode Island Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, for their third annual meet- 
ing. Besides the sectional meetings 
which were addressed by leading news- 
paper men and women, authors and 
publishers of Providence and vicinity, 
addresses were delivered in the gen- 
eral meeting by Lawrence Lanpher of 
the advertising firm of Lanpher and 
Schonfarber, Inc., of Providence, and 
Captain William E. Haskell, Assistant 
to the President of The New York 
Herald Tribune. Among the guests 
who made brief talks were Dr. James 
L. Hanley, Superintendent of the 
Providence Schools, and Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the C. S. P. A. 


————_o 


S. E. MASSACHUSETTS 
LEAGUE MEETS 


Abington High School and the staff 
of the Abhis, its magazine, was the 
host to the Southeastern Massachusetts 
League of School Publications at its 
quarterly meeting on January 19. The 
principal speaker on the occasion was 
Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the C. S. P. A. who founded the 
League in 1921 when he was a teacher 
in the school. Miss Annie Chadbourne, 
adviser to the Abhis, was in charge of 
the gathering which numbered more 
than 200 delegates from the schools of 
Plymouth County. 


The School Press Review 
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Something New in Final Exams 


Saginaw’s Student Lantern Publishes Answers 
To Journalism Tests 


By MARY ELIZABETH HETHERINGTON 
‘Director of Publications, Saginaw, _Mich., High School 


OW would you like to publish 
H your journalism final examina- 
tion? The answers, that is? 

That’s what’s being done here this 
semester as a result of an attempt to 
replace routine examinations with a 
comprehensive survey of individual 
abilities. 

It started last fall. 

Each year the Student Lantern staff 
conducts a September-until-June “serv- 
ice-to-the-school” campaign —s o me - 
thing aside from the routine of news- 
paper publishing. Last fall the “What 
shall we do this year?” problem was 
dumped literally into the laps of the 
beginners. 

They hit upon their idea quite by 
accident. A neighboring high school 
football player had been killed follow- 
ing practice one night—he was riding 
on one of those traditional car-with- 
out-brakes owned by so many boys of 
high school age—and the idea of 
safety became paramount. No one 
presupposed a Trojan would have to 
be killed for the campaign kick-off, but 
Saginaw did have a safety problem of 
her own. 


H® student body of almost 1,500 
weaves in and out among three 
buildings each hour, crossing a street 
that is, among other things, a fire lane. 
For three years administrators had 
been urging installation of a stop light. 
But the avenue was still a fire lane; 
cars wove in and out, pupils darted 
from one class to another. The super- 
intendent suggested that journalism 
pupils take over the job of securing 
that light. 

They did. 

License number blanks were pre- 
pared, assignments issued. Two pupils 
stationed themselves at the crosswalk 
each hour of the day, jotting down li- 
cense numbers of all cars breaking the 
city ordinance against cars passing dur- 
ing class-passing time. One pupil, not 
satisfied with just doing his job well, 
secured two action shots with the staff 
camera; one showed a police car break- 
ing the ordinance; another, the first 
accident in years—a car had knocked 
down a girl. 

Amid some grumbling by citizens 
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who inquired “what right” we had, li- 
cense numbers were recorded for a 
week. Over 00 were turned over to the 
city traffic study commission—together 
with the pictures. The commission un- 
derstood. We secured the first traffic 
light in the school’s history. Better 
yet, the city council is now making a 
school traffic light survey for the whole 
city. 

That type of thing appeals to young- 
sters. They begin to feel the power of 
the press. Its strength for good and 


bad. 


ITH school examinations in the 

offing, they had another idea. 
Could we incorporate this type of work 
—actual research, actual testing—more 
than just “covering” a story—in the 
semester’s finals? 


We could. 

Each pupil was given three weeks’ 
preparation to do his research. Each 
had to dig up the idea for his own 
news story—one of interpretation—his 
own human interest story, and his own 
personality sketch. The adviser was 
to “OK” the projects—and jump into 
the breach if the pupil hit a snag. It 
was also decided pictures and graphs 
would be a part of the job. Question- 
naires were written and mimeographed 
—at least three were answered by the 
whole student body and several others 
involved the whole faculty. Stories 
never dreamed of by the adviser came 
to light—the junior girl who was to 
become an evangelist because she be- 
lieved her eyesight had been saved by 
an evangelist; a school-wide survey on 
the hours spent on outside jobs and 
the average grade of the job-holders— 
who did everything from teaching tap 
dancing to helping in a dietitian’s 
kitchen. 

One boy surveyed the lighting in the 
school’s 52 rooms. He borrowed a 
light-tesing machine, learned how to 
operate it, and took three testings of 
each room. We know considerably 
more about our lighting—even an im- 
provement in the journalism room can 
be made with little effort. Graphs 
came in handy in this report. 

Someone else checked the occupa- 
tion of the parents of every pupil. He 


found everything from fox farmers to 
an “engineer of the shovel.” There 
was a pet survey, a student-owned car 
survey, a club survey. 

The number of brothers and sisters 
in school was dug up—and we discov- 
ered some twins we didn’t know about. 
The school’s only PBK pupil in eight 
years was interviewed; the school ver- 
sus the job situation was thoroughly 
covered, and we discovered the same 
scholarship average for the boy pin- 
setter as for the girl who became a 
housemaid after school. Length of 
service of teachers, the Christmas job 
income, the outstanding advisories, the 
type of classroom publicity the super- 
intendent of schools would like to see 
in the city daily—and so on, ad fiini- 
tum. 


VERY BIT of the research was 

ready the day before the examina- 
tion. The staff photographer did a 
rushing business, for at least thirty 
stories were turned in illustrated with 
action pictures. One covered the com- 
plete process of issuing a high school 
paper—in pictorial form! 

Most of the class arrived early for 
the examination—most wrote for three 
hours. It was a different thing, this 
competing against oneself, turning out 
a product which you—and only you 
—had complete knowledge. ; 

The instructor spent a minimum of 
one hour on every paper—some ex- 
tended into two or three. Three pu- 
pils returned the day after the exam 
and asked if they might do some addi- 
tional work on their stories. One boy 
wanted to take his paper to the Con- 
sumer’s Power company to secure help 
on a graph. A girl decided she could 
do three more things with her research 
results and she spent all the next day 
—her legal vacation period—doing it. 
Another boy asked if he could take 
his material home—he had a new idea 
as to how he could improve his stuff. 
Imagine letting a final examination go 
out over night! And it came back—a 
tremendously better story. 

It’s a job! But there isn’t a bit of 
the examination that isn’t printable, 
and there are enough stories to make 
a six-page edition of the Lantern next 
week. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


newspaper work. Then, too, if the 
teachers or principal were to select the 
staff, the value of the activity would 
not be the same. The best plan would 
be to have the important officers for 
the paper selected by the pupils under 
the guidance of the teacher. Names 
of pupils who are leaders, who have 
shown organizing ability, who have 
initiative, who have done outstanding 
work in previous activities could be 
submited to and voted on by the class. 
Pupils thus selected should be indus- 
trious, capable pupils who are interest- 
ed in school newspaper work. Lazy or 
uninterested pupils would not con- 
tribute to the success of the paper. In 
the lower grades each room could 
have reporters whose appointments 
could be brought about by a sugges- 
tion from the teacher. These reporters 
would bring in the best articles from 
their room, chosen by the class. 


The editors of the school newspaper 
must be held responsible for whatever 
appears in it. They must be broad- 


minded enough not to let petty griev- 
ances creep into the editorials. They 
must use good judgment in the selec- 
tion of news items and articles sent in. 
They must be competent workers for 


the newspaper, always willing to co- 
operate with the other members of the 
staff. They must see to it that the 
newspaper comes out promptly. 


For the larger newspaper, it will be 
necessary to have, besides the editor 
and assistant editors, a business man- 
ager, to take care of the financial de- 
tails, an advertising manager, a circu- 
lation manager, an exchange manager 
and a sports editor. It is advisable to 
give the more important offices to the 
higher grade pupils and those of lesser 
importance to pupils of other grades. 
Thus, the older pupils are given the 
greater responsibility and the younger 
ones will be better prepared to assume 
these jobs when they reach the higher 
grades. 


Sports editors must be broad-mind- 
ed and tactful, and must have a spirit 
of fair play in reporting the results of 
contests and games. Good sportsman- 
ship does not permit the making of 
excuses for losing games and contests 
to rival teams. It would be better to 
try to spur their own teams to better 
play by calling attention to the good 
qualities or teamwork of the winning 
teams. Sarcasm or fault-finding has 
no place in write-ups of sports events. 
Sports editors should see to it that an- 
nouncements of coming events in 
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sports as well as other announcements 
are published early enough and in 
more than one issue, if the paper is 
issued often, so that pupils will be 
prepared to attend when the time 
comes. 


To the business manager is given the 
responsibility of seeing to it that all 
moneys are collected and bill paid 
promptly. Honest, capable pupils must 
be selected to take care of the finances 
of the newspaper. This gives good 
business training in handling money 
and keeping accurate records. Pupils 
who are careless in arithmetic obvious- 
ly would not be responsible ones to 
take charge of the finances of the 
school newspaper. The sponsor should 
be familiar at all times with the finan- 
cial standing of the paper; and should 
be able to advise the pupils in charge 
how best to manage the funds. 


“ge ORDER to meet the expenses of 
the printing of the school news- 
paper, some arrangement for raising 
funds must be made. Finances may be 
taken care of through advertisements, 
subscriptions or by some other means. 
When using advertising to help meet 
the expenses of the newspaper, the 
subscription rate need not be very 
high. The price of advertisements, 
likewise, must be reasonable, just high 
enough to have the paper pay for 
itself. Thus the price of the paper 
plus the amount received for the ad- 
vertisements should be slightly more 
than the cost of producing the paper 
so that there will be a small surplus 
available to carry on the work and im- 
prove the paper. The advertisers 
should be assured a copy of each edi- 
tion of the school newspaper. 


The getting of advertisements brings 
the pupil into contact with the business 
men of the community, gives training 
in citizenship, and acts as a socializing 
influence between the pupil and the 
community. In their dealings with the 
merchants of the community, the 
pupils must be polite, courteous and 
tactful in their efforts to secure ad- 
vertisements. They must be advised 
not to be over-zealous or make nui- 
sances of themselves and thus spoil 
their chances of getting advertise- 
ments. They may acquire very valu- 
able experience in advertising methods, 
in approaching business men in a 
courteous way and in the selection of 
appropriate advertisements. If the 
newspaper is to be for the school only, 
then such advertisements as would be 
of use to the children, such as school 


supplies advertisements may be accept- 
ed. However, if the school newspaper 
is to serve as an integrating and social- 
izing influence between home, school 
and community, advertisements should 
be accepted that would be of interest 
to grown-ups as well as to pupils. The 
advertising manager must be responsi- 
ble for the nature of the advertising 
appearing in the paper. Spurious ad- 
vertisements or those dealing with 
cigarettes, liquors and the like are not 
advisable for a school newspaper and 
should be omitted. 


If the parent of some pupil owns a 
print shop or someone connected with 
the school is well acquainted with a 
printer in the neighborhood, the co- 
operation of the printer might be 
secured for a nominal sum, or he may 
even do the printing without charge. 


Since the school newspaper has be- 
come recognized as a valuable activity 
of the school, provision should be 
made, if possible, in the school budget 
for financing it, thus eliminating the 
necessity of soliciting advertisements 
for financing the newspaper. 


O BE of greatest value to the 

school and the community, the 
school newspaper should have as wide 
a circulation as possible, among the 
pupils, alumni and friends of the 
school. The greater the circulation, 
the lower will be the cost of produc- 
ing the newspaper. The lower the cost 
of production, the more elaborate can 
be its make-up. Therefore, in order 
to secure a wide circulation, campaigns 
or drives should be made to interest 
the pupils in buying the paper. These 
should be made as early in the Fall as 
possible after the school newspaper has 
been organized. The newspaper should 
be well organized so that it will make 
a favorable impression on the pur- 
chasers and readers. 


Slogans and posters can be made to 
interest and attract the attention of the 
pupils, and placed in the various rooms 
and in the hallways. These may give 
a sight or suggestion of what is to ap- 
pear in the coming issues, thus arous- 
ing the curiosity of the pupils so that 
they will want to subscribe to the news- 
paper. Speeches may be made in the 
assembly hall about these items that 
are to apepar in the newspapers. 
Drives can be made in the various 
rooms of the school and free copies 
given to the pupil of each room who 
secures the most subscriptions. A prize 
might be awarded to the room having 
a circulation of 100 per cent, or most 
nearly 100 per cent. Copies of the 
first issue could be distributed withou: 
charge to stimulate the interest of the 
pupils in the school newspaper. The 
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drawback to this plan is, however, that 
the pupils might expect to get other 
numbers free. The circulation man- 
ager and exchange editors should see 
that all subscribers, advertisers and ex- 
change editors receive their copies of 
the school newspaper promptly. 

The school newspaper should not be 
a passing fancy. Before such a project 
is begun, pupils and teachers alike 
should realize the need for it. Then, 


having realized this need, they should 
share alike the responsibilities. No 
paper should ever be started unless all 
are willing to help to make it a suc- 
cess. The success or failure of the 
school newspaper will depend upon the 
continued interest in it, the willingness 
and abilities of all to work for and to 
support it. It may be necessary to con- 
tinue campaigns or drives, off and on, 
to maintain interest in it. 


From studies made by various edu- 
cators and others, it seems that the 
school newspaper, as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity, is of sufficient importance 
as a socializing influence in the orient- 
ation of pupils, in teaching co-opera- 
tion, in developing initiative, and in 
helping to motivate the regular work 
of the schools, to wararnt an establish- 
ed place in the elementary schools. 


Tacoma Staff Makes History 


KMO’s News Bureau Taken Over March 12 
By Lincoln News Editors 


HE Lincoln News staff of Lin- 

coln High School, Tacoma, Wash- 

ington, under the able and ener- 
getic leadership of their adviser, Mr. 
Homer A. Post, achieved several hon- 
ors and compliments during the month 
of March. They won Medalist Rating 
in the 1938 C. S. P. A. Contest, got 
both dailies in their enterprising city 
to carry detailed stories of the Con- 
test and Convention, sent one of their 
members to represent them at the Con- 
vention, had their rating announced 
over one station locally and again over 
trans-radio, received a complimentary 
letter from Mr. Edward Nell, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Quill and Scroll, on 
the way they handled the local pub- 
liicty, and, to top it all, took over a 
radio station’s news bureau. 

Fifteen students covered all the Ta- 
coma city beats and edited the com- 
plete trans-radio teletype service for 
five fifteen-minute broadcasts and every 
hourly bulletin from 6:45 a. m. to 8 
p.m. Reporting for duty at 6 a. m., 
they went through the day with flying 
colors. Six students did the announc- 
ing after the usual auditions. This is 
undoubtedly a record for a record- 
breaking school. But let them tell the 
story as they wrote it for their paper: 


ROADCASTING the first flashes 

on the rapid coup of Adolf Hitler 
in the Austrian situation, a local mur- 
der, and a holdup, was the thrill ac- 
corded the staff of The Lincoln News 
Saturday as it gathered, edited and 
broadcast the news of the world from 
7:30 a. m. until 8 p. m. over the fa- 
cilities of Station KMO. 

This was the first time in the history 
of radio news broadcasting that a high 
school staff has taken over the entire 
program for the day. There is a rec- 

When the earliest rays of light were 
creeping across the horizon, members 
of the special broadcasting staff were 
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ord of a university group accomplish- 
ing the feat. 

calling the various hospitals, morgues, 
and fire stations for the late reports 
of action in Tacoma during the night. 
Others were covering their assigned 
beats of the court house and federal 
building, etc. 

Luck was with Ralph Spencer, the 
editor, as he walked the halls of the 
police station. Captain of Detectives 
Cliff Osborne told the news-hunter 
that a killing had been committed dur- 
ing the night and that he was the first 
agency of news to hear of it. 


o second scoop of the day was 
given to Dorothy Cox, of the busi- 
ness staff, who was the first to learn of 
the daring escapades of three youth- 
ful bandits who held up and slugged 
a man as he slept in his car on the 
highway. 

At the teletype was Bill Duncan 
when the trans-radio machine recorded 
the earliest flashes of the action of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler in Austria. 

Society had its first etherial advertis- 
ing Saturday when the three society 
editors for the staff, Connie Delmore, 
June Warp, and Dorothy McCord, 
presented the latest from the more 
elite circles of the social register in 
Tacoma. Publicity was given the all- 
school play and the choir. 

At 4:15 the staff gave a short skit 
dramatizing the activity that goes on 
in the home of The Lincoln News 
when the copy is in _ preparation. 
Homer A. Post, adviser for The News, 
gave a short talk on what he tried to 
teach the students of journalism and 
how he managed to be adviser to a 
staff that edits a prize-winning paper. 
Later, Mr. Post officially thanked the 
members of the KMO staff for their 
courtesy in giving The News staff “so 
great an opportunity in the world of 
practice.” 


“We had a swell time and thank 
KMO for the opportunity to gain the 
experience,’ were the _ sentiments 
voiced by the news handlers. 


we O 


JUNIOR HIGH 
ADVISERS MEET 


Affirming their desire to maintain 
a separate and distinct organization be- 
cause of the particular problems of 
their publications and the students for 
which they are written, the Junior 
High Advisers in their annual spring 
meeting at Columbia University on 
May 14, also proposed inviting cer- 
tain senior high editors, who had 
served on the staffs of their junior 
high publications, to lead round table 


meetings at the next Convention. 

Miss Dorothy L. Shapleigh, adviser 
to The Patriot, Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Conn., 
president of the Junior High Division, 
presided at the meeting. 

ao 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SCHOOL PRESS MEETS 


Delegates from the entire state of 
South Carolina met on the campus of 
Presbyterian College in Clinton on 
April 14-15 to listen to leaders in jour- 
nalism from several states for the third 
annual convention under the leader- 
ship of Fred C. Kendrick of Green- 
ville, founder of the Association. 
Among the speakers were Grant M. 
Hyde, Director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin; Sam 
C. DePass, Head of the Department 
of Journalism, University of South 
Carolina; R. A. Nehls, Director of 
Publicity, Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; R. B. Nixon, Head of 
the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, Georgia, and the Director 


of the C. S. P. A. 
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The Why and How of «The Cold Frame” 


ERE’S a unique idea. The 
H anthology is not a new pub- 

lication for schools but its 
number are still so few that its ap- 
pearance makes news. Combining the 
anthology with the yearbook is not 
the usual procedure and making the 
yearbook a literary heritage rather 
than continuous pages of portraiture 
adds to the interest of other schools in 
The Cold Frame of Our Lady of 
Mercy High School in Rochester, 
N. W. The adviser tells the story of 
the project and the way it is accepted 
at her school. Incidentally, the 
adviser and staff conferred an un- 
expected honor on the C. S. P. A. and 
The Review by asking the Director 
and Editor to write the Foreword for 
the 1938 volume. 


ET’S have something differ- 
6¢ ent!” That was it! Something 
new, something different was 
wanted by the graduating class. Had 
they been spoilt since it was their par- 
ticular class, which as freshman, had 
penned the first page of the history of 
Our Lady of Mercy High School? 
Spoilt or not—the fact still remained 
that June of their graduation year was 
on the dim but not too distant horizon 
and the class clamored not for a year- 
book, but for “something different.” 
Since 1928 this group of forty-two 
blue-uniformed young girls had been 
the pacemakers for the newly estab- 
lished high school in Rochester. What- 
ever project was undertaken had no 
tradition to fall back upon, no records 
to examine, no standards to reach ex- 
cept those which their youthful enthu- 
siasm and high-powered school spirit 
would plant in extra curricular enter- 
prises. Now, after three active years 
of leadership, they were facing the 
final goal; and the thought of leaving 
the school which had taken growth 
with their freshman days was causing 
them no little regret. 


High school had for them been a 
completely united faculty and student 
body; it had been the foundation of 
a friendship that was to be true and 
lasting; and, above all, it had been the 
nursery where the seeds of beautiful 
thoughts, high ideals and cultural 
aestheticism had been planted. What 
could they now do which would be a 
contribution of themselves and a living 
memento of their happy memories! 
Back in freshman days, a semi-annual 
magazine had been successfully 
launched; with the introduction of 
journalism as an elective subject, a bi- 
weekly newspaper was established; but 


here was a graduating class with the 
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desire not for a yearbook, but for 
“something different.” 


S IT had to have the flavor of 

newness--the tang of individuality 
about it, then why could not the proj- 
ect carry its creators into the realms of 
poetry? The Greek gods might scat- 
ter their seeds of rhythmic thought 
upon some fertile soil; Calliope might 
from their midst find a budding 
genius. At any rate, the graduating 
class was to sponsor an anthology of 
creative writing. Brows were knit; in- 
spirations soon took shape; set forms 
of verse were studied; poetic reactions 
were injected into forty-two youthful 
spirits—and a garden of verse began 
to bloom. 


But now this verse prodigy must 
have a suitable name. The very re- 
markable poet priest, Reverend Leon- 
ard Feeney, S. J., had been asked to 
write the foreword and incidentally to 
name the volume. The cognomen ar- 
rived as the volume was going to press. 
But—what an expressive name! The 
Cold Frame—a place where young 
plants are nurtured because, as the 
gifted pen of Father Feeney stated, “‘a 
good gardener never puts his young 
buds in the garden outdoors, straight- 
way.” 

And such is the story of Our Lady 
of Mercy’s anthology, The Cold 
Frame, published each year by the 
graduating class. 


IX VOLUMES have been printed 

thus far and each has been a re- 
flection of the high and lofty thoughts 
of Christian womanhood; a kaleido- 
scopic view of the workings of the 
innermost thoughts of the twentieth 
century girlhood. Enthusiasm, spark- 
ling and energetic, has characterized 
the verse forms; spirituality, deep and 
sincere, has inspired the thought. The 
labor and love that have been spent in 
creating each successive volume have 
been repaid by an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of poetic form. 


When each senior class approaches 
twelfth-year English, it is introduced 
to the task before it, namely, the cre- 
ation of an anthology, by a careful 
consideration of the masterpieces of 
the great poets of past generations, 
and of contemporary writers. Gradu- 
ally, poetic thought and expression are 
made a part of them. Next comes a 
reflection upon the beauties hidden in 
commonplace creations; and a discov- 
ery of the symphonic arrangements in 
the little world inhabited by each in- 


dividual student. With this prelimi- 
nary approach, the embryonic poets 
have caught the cultural aestheticism 
in poetry. 


Verse forms including the ballad, 
the sonnet, the cinquain through the 
rondel, rondelet villanelle, and triolet 
are studies as prospective patterns. The 
possibilities of blank verse and free 
verse are rehearsed; and the ever-pres- 
ent problems of new creations are 
pointed out. Timidly, at first, verses 
begin to find their way to the instruc- 
tor’s folio designated for poetic forms. 
These are carefully read and each ef- 
fort duly praised. At times the depth 
of thought is startling; again the artis- 
try of the phrasing is colorful; while 
the music of the verse ranges from the 
syncopated rhythm of free verse to the 
soothing nocture of an ode. From the 
feeble efforts of novices in this poetic 
laboratory develops year after year an 
anthology which each graduating class 
has been proud to add to the collec- 
tion. 


HE FOREWORD has always been 

written by those who are interested 
in literature—creative literature-—but 
most of all by those who are interested 
in the feeble endeavors of young writ- 
ers. This year, when volume seven 
is “put upon the market” for sale, no 
less a distinguished gentleman than 
Mr. John M. Murphy, head of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
will be listed as the guest contributor 
of the foreword. The students feel 
they are highly honored to have so 
scholarly a man manifest his interest 
in their humble efforts. 


The Cold Frame has had seven bliss- 
ful years of existence. It has weath- 
ered depressions without going into 
“the red”; it is not a money-making 
proposition, but it is entirely self-sup- 
porting. The faculty of Our Lady of 
Mercy High has maintained the theory 
that if but one of its alumnae in after 
years is drawn nearer to a lofty ex- 
istence and through this to her eternal 
reward, any effort that has been spent 
on the enterprise will be amply re- 
warded. Friends of the school praise 
the undertaking; local educators en- 
courage its continuance; and the stu- 
dent body prize the publication as they 
would a rare treasure. 


Furthermore, the creators of the 
volume love it, fondle it, and cherish 
it. And so they may—for is not each 


volume written with a “drop of their 
own life blood?” 
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ERE are four interviews from the 

newswriting class of the John 

Marshall Junior High School, 
Pasadena, California, written under the 
direction of Miss Bess Tye, Adviser 
to The Marshallite. In previous issues 
of The Review we have run similar 
interviews to show what can be done 
by students in newswriting classes and 
on the staffs of publications. 


Poor interviews seldom find their 
way into print so we have none for 
comparison. Those we do see have a 
completeness and satisfaction about 
them that suggest more of this type of 
work. However, a paper may suffer as 
much from overemphasis on this as 
from total neglect. 


What we can’t portray successfully 
is actual class instruction, developing 
perfection of questioning technique, 
overcoming the shyness that frequently 
accompanies a meeting of an older 
with a younger person. These must be 
thought into the interview as one reads 
it. 


, 2 ¢ 
WITH CARL MOON 


By Margaret Karl 


HE American Indian that is seen 

by tourists sitting by the way side, 
surrounded by blankets, rugs, pottery 
and gay beaded trinkets, is earning his 
living in his way. In time however, this 
means of making a living will be dis- 
carded and the bronze westerners will 
have melted away into the white race. 

No longer is the average Indian a 
totally illiterate person. For about 
thirty years, government and mission 
schools have been established for our 
Indian citizens to receive an education. 
As the older generation disappears, so 
does the primitive Indian and the In- 
dian without an education. 

Carl Moon, nationally famous artist, 
has seen the great change which has 
taken place in the American Indian. 
“It is the greatest change in the shortest 
time, ever made,” he stated to a young 
Marshallite reporter recently. 

This fact was made clearer to Mr. 
Moon when, upon returning to an 
Indian tribe which he had visited in 
earlier years, he was riding from the 
railroad station with an Indian chief in 
the latter’s new Cadillac. ‘That is 
just a symbol of the great change” he 
ended his report of the incident “but 
when one realizes that not many years 
before, an automobile had never been 
seen by the Indians, one also realizes 
the decided progress that has been 
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More Interviews 


made in their steps toward civilization.” 

Mr. Moon also said that the automo- 
bile has had a major part in this pro- 
gress. “It has brought new ideas to the 
red race and also drawn the white race 
and that of the Indians, closer to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Moon lived among the Indians, 
for a while, in a rented hogan, which is 
the Indian word for house. Here the 
people in the tribe would come and 
pose for him. “They didn’t seem to 
mind my painting their pictures, but 
objected strongly against my taking 
photographs of them.” Mr. Moon ex- 
plained this saying that, being very 
superstitious, “the box with the round 
window,” as they called the camera, 
mystified them. Therefore, when they 
saw the finished picture, they believed 
that some of their life had been taken 
from them. Believing this, all sickness 
after a snap-shot had been taken, was 
blamed upon the camera. 


Just recently Mr. Moon sold a valua- 
ble collection of Indian pictures to the 
Congressional Library in Washington, 
D.C. Only fifty editions will be made 
of this collection and they will be sold 
at an enormous price. 


Mr. Moon is also the author of “The 
Flaming Arrow;” while his wife, Grace 
Moon, is a noted author of Indian 
stories for children. 

oF 
WITH BARNEY OLDFIELD 


By Elinor Smith 

FTER a recent “Safety” assembly 

at the John Marshall school in 
Pasadena, California, at which Barney 
“Speed King” Oldfield spoke, Elinor 
Smith, inquiring Marshallite reporter, 
found herself being introduced to this 
world famous speed demon who is 
now a speaker on “Safety in Driving.” 

Taking advantage of this opportun- 
ity, for an interview, and with his pleas- 
ant smile encouraging her, the cub re- 
porter began questioning him. 

“Mr. Oldfield, do you believe that 
for safety’s sake, driving should be 
taught in public schools?” 

With a puzzled but friendly look he 
asked, “Just what do you mean?” 

“Well—it has been discussed that the 
principles of driving should be taught 
to pupils in junior schools and high 
schools. Do you think they should 
be?” 

“If it would make young people 
realize how important it is to drive 


sanely, I think it would be a great bene- 
fit.” 






“Just how old do you think students 
should be before being permitted to 
drive or get licences?” 

“Oh, fifteen or sixteen. But, what is 
the age limit now?” Here he was in- 
formed that licenses are given at six- 
teen or in special cases at fourteen. 
To this he said: 

“By the time a person graduates 
from junior high school, he certainly 
ought to be able to take care of him- 
self, and should be capable of safe 
driving. However, I cannot stress too 
strongly, the importance of safety 
rather than speed.” 

Thus the interviewer ended with the 
reporter thinking not only of “Safety 
First in Driving” but of what an amic- 


able person Barney Oldfield is. 


reo" Ss 
WITH ANNA MAE 


By Yvonne Jackson 
C ONTENTEDLY chewing her cig- 


arettes at the entrance to the Cal- 
ifornia Zoological Gardens in Los An- 
geles, Monday, February 21, Anna Mae 
did not seem to mind in the slightest 
the large group of spectators that was 
admiring her. Of course, most likely 
the fact that Anna Mae is a very fa- 
mous movie actress had something to 
do with her attraction, but on the 
other hand, it is not every day that 
one has the opportunity of seeing an 
actress dieting on cigarettes. 


Having resided in Los Angeles for 
twenty years, Anna Mae has been so 
successful in the movie business and 
has enjoyed her surroundings to such 
an extent, that she has no desire what- 
ever to return to her home in India, 
which she left at the age of nine, when 
she entered into her first moving-pic- 
ture contract. 


Regardless of the fact that she 
weighs 6,590 pounds, is a little over 
eight feet high and has cauliflower 
ears, Anna Mae is in much more de- 
mand than Clark Gable, making from 
eight to ten pictures a year. She has 
been cast with Johnny Weissmuller, 
her suppressed desire, in Tarzan pic- 
tures. 

Although she is Asiatic, Anna Mae 
has proven herself much more cul- 
tured than we, by taking a cold shower 
about fifty times a day, and never 
handling food with her hands—not 
even a hot dog or a doughnut. 

Anna Mae is very popular with the 
younger set, as she is fond of dancing, 
smoking and most forms of recreation. 
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Although she chews cigarettes, she pre- 
fers to smoke a pipe. 


Her pet aversions are guns, pigs 
and all breeds of dogs. 

Listen boys—she enjoys riding in the 
fresh air—not in the rumble seat of a 
model “T”, for her Mae West figure 
would hardly permit that, but, where 
it is much more romantic, in the rear 
section of a truck. If you took Anna 
Mae out riding, however, you would 
have to omit the back-firing of your 
car, for that is something to which 
she is very sensitive. 

Yes, you have guessed it. Anna 
Mae is an elephant, but I can assure 
you that she is of the best, and, for 
you Johnny Weissmuller fans, one to 
be envied. Joe Metcalf, her trainer, 
will verify me as to this fact, and he 
should know, for he has trained ele- 
phants for thirty-seven years. 

I, for one, hope that Anna Mae 
will reach the ripe old age of 90 years 
before her tusks are used for piano 
keys and her legs for the handles of 


canes. 


ce. Fe 
WITH MRS. GUY STEWART 
McCABE 


By Sara McManus 

DWIN MARKHAM said of her, 

“I have known Mrs. Guy Stewart 
McCabe for years and I know her to 
be one of the most vivacious person- 
alities on the platform. She utters a 
sound human philosophy, sprinkled 
with flashes of wit. She puts the 
breath of life into the childrén she 
impersonates. She is a joy.” I agree 
with him whole-heartedly. 

After hearing Mrs. McCabe speak 
before the Hi-Tri and give some of 
her famous interpretations, I was de- 
termined to find out more about her. 
So I found myself being shown into 
the lower garden by the most charm- 
ing little lady I have ever met. Mrs. 
McCabe brought her sewing along 
and a scrapbook to show me and it 
wasn’t long before we were chatting 


away about every subject but the one 
I came to ask her about—dolls. 


Finally we got back to the original 
subject and she was telling me all 
about her famous dolls. Mrs. McCabe 
is known about Southern California as 
the “Doll Lady.” A year ago last 
Christmas she dressed 1,142 dolls to 
give away. As Mrs. McCabe has been 
very interested in Ruth Home for five 
years she started out to dress dolls for 
the girls there. Then she included 
the Arthopedic Society in Los An- 
geles. Soon other requests came in. 
By Christmas she had supplied nine- 
teen different organizations with dolls. 
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Advisers’ Membership 


Advisers to member-publica- 
tions of the C. S. P. A. may now 
include their annual dues, fifty 
cents (50c), with the membership 
fee when assuming or renewing 
the dues of their publication in 
the Association. The fee for a 
publication is four dollars ($4), 
to which may be added the dues 
of the Advisers Association, mak- 
ing a total of four dollars and 
fifty cents ($4.50). 

This matter is optional with the 
adviser or school and in no way 
is to be considered an increase in 
the regular publication member- 
ship fee. 

Provision for this is made for 
the first time on the 1938 Entry 
Form for the Fourth Annual 
Yearbook Critique and Contest. 

(See Editorial, Page 4) 


However she has decided that the job 
was too much for her to undertake, 
so, in the future, she will only dress 
the dolls for the girls at Ruth Home. 

Her front yard on Christmas Day 
was like a little girl’s dream; dolls on 
the trees, dolls on the lawn, dolls in 
boxes and on tables, dolls everywhere. 


At the present time Mrs. McCabe 
is making a permanent collection of 
foreign dolls for Ruth Home to draw 
visitors there. In her travels in Eur- 
ope last summer she collected be- 
tween 200 and 300 dolls, securing 
whole families to illustrate different 
styles of dress. 


In an answer to how she became in- 
terested in dolls, the Doll Lady re- 
plied, “Because I was a doll myself, 
once,” and then she showed me a pic- 
ture of herself when she played the 
role of a doll in opera. 

It was probably the opera which 
started Mrs. McCabe in her dramatic 
work. It is she who is responsible for 
the first Little Theater in the Evans- 
ton, Illinois public schools. It was 
started to keep the students more in- 
terested. in school as many had left at 
the end of the eighth grade. The club 
was very successful and before long 
the members were giving outside per- 
formances for charity. 


It was for the first entertainment 
given by the dramatic club that Mrs. 
McCabe created the well-known Henry, 
a boy of twelve years. Today there are 
27 monologues about Henry. 

The Public Ledger has said of her 
childhood impersonations: “Mrs. Guy 
Stewart McCabe was accepted as a 


child impersonator of unusual charm 
by a critical audience of Main Line 
residents. Equally versatile in person- 
ation of boys or girls, Mrs. McCabe 
presented her original sketches with a 
degree of cleverness and humor that 
scarcely could be achieved by children 
themselves, should they essay the 
stage.” 

In all of the five cities where the 
McCabes have lived Mrs. McCabe has 
belonged to a dramatic organizations 
because as she puts it, “Drama is an 
asset to everyone.” 

As busy as Mrs. McCabe is she has 
time for sewing. As we sat in the 
garden she was working on a dainty 
little white cape. She has made all 
the costumes she has ever worn in her 
stage work. 

She said: “Every single girl’s chief 
object should be to learn to sew and 
design her own clothes. I, myself, 
would rather sit down and make a 
simple dress than go down to Mag- 
nin’s and pick out a_ninety-dollar 
gown.” 

Mrs. McCabe is mid-Victorian; she 
neither smokes nor drinks. She is of 
the opinion that restraint is the best 
thing for a person, or in her own 
words, “Stop before you’ve had 
enough.” She looks back with regret 
upon the time, when, as a child, she 
was allowed to eat all the cocoanut she 
wanted. Since then she has always 
looked at a cocoanut cake with dis- 
gust, but, nevertheless, she wishes she 
could enjoy them again. 

As I was leaving and Mrs. Guy Stew- 
art McCabe was inviting me to the May 
Festival at Ruth Home, I came to the 
conclusion that I had just spent a Sat- 
urday morning in a way that I shall 
never forget and with a person I shall 
never forget. 


CONVENTION DIGESTS 


All advisers to publications which 
are members of the C. S. P. A. re- 
ceived copies of the Convention Di- 
gest, published through the courtesy 
of the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, 
manufacturers of the Vari-Typer. One 
thousand two hundred eighty-four Di- 
gests were mailed immediately after 
the Convention. 


OO 
COUNTY GROUP ORGANIZES 


The publications of Delaware, a 
County in Pennsylvania, met recently 
to form a group which will be a part 


of the larger Pennsylvania School 
Press Association. The advisers who 
laid the foundations of the C. S. P. A. 
were mostly from Pennsylvania. Then 
they turned around and organized the 
strong and successful P. S. P. A. 
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The Part That Isn’t News 


By R. W. KNOX 


“Department of English, Roeliff Jansen Central High School, Hillsdale, N. Y 


N general, the school newspaper is 
I based upon its larger commercial 
cousins, as to style, composition, 
and material. It is the aim of the high 
school reporter to achieve the same de- 
gree of journalistic excellence in the 
writing of stories as that of the better 
dailies. A review of many high school 
papers, however, reflects a general 
tendency to confine the _ imitation 
largely to the news story and the head- 
line, ignoring or slighting that part of 
the good daily which is not, strictly 
speaking, news. 

The high school staff would do well 
to consider whether its paper might 
not be improved by greater use of these 
special features. It is the aim of this 
discussion to make some suggestions 
with regard to the use of such columns 
and departments. 


H UMOR: Probably the most over- 
worked of all special depart- 
ments in high school papers. Cer- 
tainly no more than one-eighth of the 
total column space should be given 
over to the humor column (in the 
larger paper, considerably less), yet 
some papers so employ, exclusive of 
advertising, one-third of the total 
space. Such a humor column, how- 
ever well-written it may be, is out of 
all proportion from a journalistic 
point of view. Furthermore, many 
columns would be much improved by 
a careful selection of fewer jokes and 
more wit. Such stipulation suggests, of 
course, the need for a humor editor 
with a characteristic style. He will 
avoid more than the occasional joke of 
the “he-she-he” or the “teacher-Willie- 
teacher” type. 


UESTION Column: Often head- 

ed, “The Inquiring Reporter.” 
A valuable addition if the questions 
are carefully selected. The reporter 
should be ready to phrase the answers 
when necessary, subject of course to 
the approval of the person quoted. 
Questions will represent varied inter- 
ests, covering problems of school in- 
terest, student association policies, cur- 
rent happenings in world affairs, with 
perhaps an occasional humorous ques- 
tion for greater variety. 


B IOGRAPHY: One staff member, 
regularly assigned, provides an in- 
teresting short biography-character 
sketch of one individual each issue. 
Teachers and students may be in- 
cluded, with an occasional subject who 
is well known in the community but 
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not connected with the school. 


OMEMAKING: If the school 

has a flourishing homemaking 
department, such a column, including 
kitchen helps, suggestions as to styles 
in dress, recipes, etc., may have sufh- 
cient appeal to justify it. In assign- 
ing space, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the appeal is to only a part 
of the readers. If the paper has a 
considerable circulation in the homes 
of the community, this interest is 
heightened. 


HOP Notes: The comments made 

concerning the homemaking col- 
umn will apply here. If a shop column 
of this sort is included, it should not 
be allowed to become confused with 
news items concerning the activities of 
the boys in the department. 


S PORTS: Any good daily paper 
will provide splendid examples of 
sports columns which are not news 
accounts of sports happenings, but 
critical estimate, review and predic- 
tions. 


ITERATURE: Another depart- 
ment which, although totally ig- 
nored by some papers, is greatly over- 
worked by others. It is a simple mat- 
ter to fill four pages of an eight-page 
paper with short stories and poems, but 
such practice is not in keeping with the 
standards of good current journalism. 


LUB Notes: The club notes which 

report, week after week, the fact 
that a meeting was held at the appoint- 
ed time, that the president was in the 
chair, that it was adjourned at 3:12, 
and similar pointless details, make dull 
reading indeed. The editor should feel 
no obligation to use notes each issue 
for each club; if there has been no ac- 
tivity of interest in that group during 
the week, the space would be better 
put to some other use. 


Ohio’s Shop Talk 


One hundred fifty students from 20 
high schools visited Ohio University 
last Saturday on the occasion of the 
first annual Shop Talk of the Journal- 
ism Association of Ohio Schools, spon- 
sored by the journalism department. 

Excellent co-operation was obtained 
in the discussions, and the speakers 
were unanimous in approving the con- 
vention, according to Prof. George 


Starr Lasher, head of the School of 


Journalism. 


Plans for next year include a more 
intensive analysis of the problems of 
the smaller high schools. Inasmuch 
as the meeting was a pioneering move 
there are to be many improvements in 
the way it was handled. Question- 
naires are to be sent out to ascertain 
whether spring or fall is the best time 
to hold the gathering, and to find ways 
of enhancing its value. 


Baltimore Forms 


Press Association 

Formed to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and fellowship between all 
editors and advisers of school publi- 
cations in the city, the Baltimore 
Scholastic Press Association was estab- 
lished early this spring. I. Harold 
Hammerman, editor-in-chief of the 
1938 Green Bag, yearbook of the Bal- 
timore City College, is President of the 
Association. The constitution pro- 
vides for meetings on the third Satur- 
day of each month from September to 
June in the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. The of- 
ficers are to be students and are to be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, 
which will be the regularly scheduled 
September meeting. Advisers to mem- 
ber publications are ex officio members 
of the advisory board, of which the 
chairman is the adviser to the publica- 
tion whose representative is the student 
president of the Association. To date, 
meetings have been held on March 
19 and April 16. Meetings are sched- 
uled also for May 21 and September 
17, the next annual meeting. 
DIRECTOR NAMED TO 
“SESQUI” COMMITTEE 

The Director of the C. S. P. A., Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, has been named 
a member of the Declamatory, Essay 
and Oratorical Contest Committee for 
the District of Columbia by Dr. 
George C. Havenner, Chairman of the 
Contest Committee for Washington. 


amnihiasitniameilljpanmnnianaiannes 
TO AID SMALL SCHOOLS 
Several advisers in Western Texas 
and Eastern New Mexico have organ- 
ized a local press association under the 
leadership of Miss Eula McCorkle, 
Route No. 5, Lubbock, Texas, whose 


aim is to aid small schools struggling 


with publications. The “Model Con- 
stitution” prepared by the C. S. P. A. 
to meet the needs of such groups was 
the basis of the organization. This 
Constitution was prepared several years 
ago in answer to many requests for 
guidance and has served as the model 
upon which scores of press associations 
in many parts of the country have been 
organized and have since functioned. 
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Broadcast Well Received 
C.S.P.A. Plans Radio Series 


From the C. S. P. A.-National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English co-operative 
broadcast over a nation-wide hookup 
or. March 1, American School of the 
Air series, have come several letters 
expressing the sentiment of many who 
wrote to the stations carrying the pro- 
gram. One letter came to the Director 
of the C. S. P. A. from the mother of 
two Pacific Coast young men who had 
worked in the office of the Association 
during their undergraduate days at Co- 
lumbia College who wrote that she 
could hardly express adequately how 
it felt to hear for the first time the 
voice of the person who had kept such 
a strict eye on them, as well as keeping 
them so busy, all the time they were 
away from home. 

Excerpts from other letters follow: 

* . . We are especially interested in 
this program as our latest Teachers’ 
Room Bulletin was devoted to the sub- 
ject of the school newspaper and as 
a result we have been asked to pre- 
pare a small display of library material 
bearing on this subject. Could you 
send us a copy of the program script 
. .. to be used in our exhibit? . . .” 


—The Chicago Public Library. 


From a New Jersey mother came 
this letter: 


“Yesterday I listened to a very in- 
teresting symposium broadcast by you 
and am writing to ask you for further 
information about the School Press 
Review and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

“My young daughter is this year’s 
editor-in-chief of her grammar school 
paper. This is not nearly as well de- 
veloped a sheet as it should be and I 
thought perhaps if I could get a copy 
of the School Press Review it might 
lead me to some information that 
would help Jean in High School if not 
durin gthe rest of the year. 


“Will you tell me how I could ob- 
tain a copy of this publication? I 
would be grateful for any other infor- 
mation about school publications which 
you may be able to give me.” 


Then from Pittsburgh came the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: 


“While I was struggling with geo- 
metrical figures in school this after- 
noon (and thinking of journalism), my 
mother was listening to your broad- 
cast on “School Newspaper’ and tak- 
ing down notes for me. It is my de- 
sire to be on the staff of cur high 
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school paper next semester, and my 
present course in journalism (and how 
well I do now) will be a determining 
factor in whether I get on the staff. 

“Do you have a written copy of to- 
day’s broadcast by student editors? 
Could Mr. Murphy of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association furnish 
me with any material? Mother said 
Mr. Murphy spoke of a magazine— 
could I become a subscriber? Our high 
school paper doesn’t seem to attract 
the students—something’s wrong some- 
where. Too many outside interests, 
perhaps. 


News Sources in 


“Any help you can give me on 
school newspapers or high school pub- 
lications would be very much appre- 
ciated. I will pay for anything which 
will aid me not only to get on the staff 
of the paper, but also in journalism 
compositions.” 

This broadcast met with such wide 
approval that it is expected others of 
the same type will be arranged in the 
future. Local broadcasts have been 
featured by a number of school publi- 
cations, usually on some school activ- 
ity or on general school news. A plan 
is now being considered for a series of 
broadcasts, starting with local stations, 
on the school publication in general 
and on the specific factors in its make- 
up which not only blend themselves to 
broadcasting, but which would attract 
the attention of the editors and staff 
members themselves. 


an 


Elementary School 


By JANE CLARK 


Editor, Willard Daze, Stanford, Conn. - 


HE past three years of editorship 
have taught me that the funda- 
mental cry of all news reporters 

is “Where can I find any news?” 
Through experience I know that there 
are almost as many news topics for a 
school newspaper to cover as there are 
for a city paper. 


The fact that school papers are lim- 
ited almost entirely to school news, 
does not necessarily mean that the 
amount of news possibilities to be 
found are too limited. Not by any 
means! Just because you have to 
cover a comparatively small territory, 
many little things which are often over- 
looked in a larger newspaper, assume 
importance to a smaller one. 

One of the many news sources with- 
in the school is school clubs from 
which you can find members, officers 
and club activities. Then there is the 
Parent-Teachers Association which in- 
cludes their annual reports, what they 
would like to accomplish within the 
coming year, how much their treasury 
contains and perhaps how the member- 
ship has grown since its beginning in 
comparison with its present enrollment. 

It is always interesting to have an 
article on new pupils telling where 
each came from, what schools he or she 
has attended, what grade he or she is 
in, etc. Then there is the janitor who 
is always an interesting source for an 
interview and who could tell you many 


absorbing facts about the mechanical 
set-up of your school. 

You have your principal from whom 
another interview could be obtained 
and who is a source of news. From 
his office you can secure the various 
honor rolls, list of new pupils, his 
plans for the school, his reactions to 
various school projects and many 
seemingly small questions which in 
truth make up a news article. 


HEN, for another news source 

you could go to the secretaries 
who would gladly give you the school 
enrollment, the absentee report, who is 
sick, what pupils have left school per- 
manently and other bits of news you 
might find interesting. 

You can always depend on the Stu- 
dent Council to be an excellent news 
source. From it, you could obtain what 
its activities are, for what purpose there 
is such a body, how long the council 
has been in existence, how many of- 
fices there are, who holds them, what 
they have accomplished, what they 
would like to accomplish, how often 
meetings are held, when new officers 
are elected and where they meet. 

The library is another source of 
news. That is always interesting. It 
should include book and magazine re- 
views, new books and magazine sub- 
scriptions and perhaps a list of five or 
more books which seem to be outstand- 
ing in their popularity. 
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Follow Through Sees 


ON YOUR DRIVE 


for a better school yearbook by profiting from the constructive Critique of the 


FOURTH 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Primarily a Critique for your annual, this service also affords competition with 
others. The scoring sheets—the result of a thorough study of annuals published 
to date and of consultations with advisers, printers, engravers, photographers and 
paper manufacturers—have been revised after a careful analysis of the results for 
the former contests. 


Three Valuable Features in the Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form 


It furnishes adviser and _staft 
with a list of criteria, which 


| It gives the judges a background The unique ideas included in 
should act as a guide in recheck- | 

| 

| 


photography, makeup, engraving 
or publishing of your yearbook 
may be especially listed on the 
standing manner. Entry Blank. 


for analyzing and rating your 


ing the present and planning the yearbook in a fair and under- 


future annual. 
Deadline---July 1, 1938 Ratings Announced---October 1, 1938 


See ee” 


For further in formation, write 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 











